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THE EFFECTS OF PRACTICING A COMPLEX 
ARITHMETICAL SKILL UPON PROFICIENCY 
IN ITS CONSTITUENT SKILLS! 


WILLIAM A. BROWNELL 
University of California 


Success in completing division in examples like that at the 
right depends upon knowledge of the basic combi- 


nations in the four fundamental operations and 79, R22 
also upon 34/2708 

1) proficiency in simple multiplication (7 < 34; 238 
9 X 34), including carrying; "398 

2) proficiency in subtraction, without and with 3206 
‘borrowing’ (328 — 306; 270 — 238); and nee 

3) proficiency in simple division (as in 3/270), 22 


to the extent of knowing the process and the 
algorism (method of setting down numbers for computation). 

Division by two-place divisors, as in the type example, is 
taught after skills (1), (2), and (3), the so-called long form now 
being generally used from the outset. 

It can be argued that, before undertaking the more complex 
skill of dividing by two-place numbers, children should be letter- 
perfect in its subordinate skills as listed above, or in its sub-skills 
as they will be designated hereafter. Actually under the con- 
ditions of ordinary classroom teaching such mastery is rare. 
Instead, children start to learn the complex skill with varying 
degrees of competence and incompetence in simple multiplication, 
subtraction, and division. 


CONFLICTING HYPOTHESES 


On this account some would advocate deferring division by 
two-place divisors, until after proficiency in the sub-skills has 





1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge the financial assistance of Northwestern 


University in making this study possible. 
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been developed. Their argument is that children deficient in the 
sub-skills must find the more intricate skill too much for them; 
they must be confused by its demands and may lose control, at 
least temporarily, over the sub-skills themselves. In their view 
it is false economy to move ahead too fast. 

Others take a contrary position. They are ready to start 
teaching the complex skill without a high degree of competence 
in the sub-skills. Their case is somewhat as follows: Practice on 
a total skill brings improvement in its constituent skills, since 
the latter are then learned in their functional relations. 


DISCUSSION 


There is, of course, evidence of a kind for both opposing posi- 
tions. Children as they move upward in the grades do gain 
greater proficiency in skills taught them earlier. For example, 
when they are in Grade 4, children score higher on Grade 3 
arithmetic tests than they did the year before. Just how the 
improvement in the test scores is to be explained is another 
matter. In the first place, as claimed, it may occur more or less 
incidentally as the previously learned skills are put to work in 
more complex relationships. Or, in the second place, it may 
result from a quite different cause: namely, remedial instruction 
directed to the removal of specific learning shortages. Or, in the 
third place, it may follow from the operation of both sets of 
conditions in varying combinations. 

At least one research report seems to support the practice of 
moving ahead even when prior learning is incomplete. Breed 
and Ralston? taught the simple addition combinations to two 
groups of second-grade children. All subjects studied the combi- 
nations as such foratime. One group continued under the usual 
kinds of drill. The experimental group, however, turned to 
column addition in which they used the simple combinations. 
On a test on the combinations given at the close of the investi- 
gation, the latter children were clearly superior. Just why, 
however, is not so clear. During the time they were at work on 
column addition, the combinations with their answers were on 





? Frederick S. Breed and Alice L. Ralston, ‘‘ Direct and indirect methods 
of teaching the addition combinations.” Elementary School Journal, 37: 
283-94, December, 1936. 
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display for ready reference. Was it this fact, or was it the 
practice on the more complex skill, that produced their greater 
gains? Or, was it both? 

To turn to the other side of the controversy: there is some 
research support for the position that ‘haste makes waste.’ 
Swenson® taught the addition combinations in a series of groups 
or sets. She reports that facts learned later sometimes had a 
harmful backward effect upon facts learned earlier. The amount 
of this effect, known as retroactive inhibition, varied with a 
number of factors. For example, interference was less, the more 
meaningful the learning. The Swenson study of course dealt 
with a problem different from that in the present investigation 
and employed number facts rather than a hierarchy of skills; but 
it is relevant here since it shows unmistakably that what is 
learned at any one time in arithmetic may impair what was 
learned before then. 

Another study,‘ dealing with skills, demonstrates the reality of 
retroactive inhibition in the case of subtraction. Before starting 
to learn how to subtract in examples involving ‘borrowing’ 
(e.g., 71 — 43), the third-grade children who served as subjects 
were tested for proficiency in ‘non-borrowing’ examples (e.g., 
87 — 53). <A test, including examples of the ‘non-borrowing’ 
type and given after two weeks of study devoted to ‘borrowing’ 
subtraction, disclosed that many of the children had lost com- 
netence in the more familiar kind of subtraction—had even lost 
command of many simple number combinations. 


THE PRESENT INVESTIGATION: THE TESTING 


The research findings summarized in this brief review are 
certainly inconclusive in their implications. They warrant no 
confident prediction as to the consequences, helpful or harmful, 
of teaching division by two-place divisors to children with imper- 





’Esther J. Swenson, “‘Organization and generalization as factors in 
learning, transfer, and retroactive inhibition,” in Learning Theory in School 
Situations. University of Minnesota Studies in Education, College of 
Education, No. 2. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1949, 
pp. 40-74. 

4 William A. Brownell, et al. Learning as Reorganization. Duke Uni- 
versity Research Studies in Education, No. 3. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1939. 
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fect mastery of the prerequisite subskills. The present study 
was designed to throw light on the matter. 

A Readiness Test for division by two-place numbers was 
administered to the children in seventeen fifth-grade classes in the 
schools of Cicero, Evanston, and Waukegan, Illinois. Instruc- 
tion in the new, more complex skill was to be begun at once. The 
test, a copy of which is presented, consists of twenty-eight 
examples, seven each in subtraction (with and without ‘bor- 
rowing’) and in multiplication (with and without ‘carrying’) and 
fourteen in division by digits. The children worked the examples 
across the page in cycles—one in subtraction, then one in multi- 
plication, next two in division, and then back to subtraction 
again. Since the purpose was to have scores on the test as a 
whole, no time limit was set. Only accuracy scores, therefore, 
appear in the results here reported. 

After three weeks of study on division with two-place divisors, 
the Readiness Test was again given the children under conditions 
like those in the first administration. Two test papers were thus 
made available for a population of 367 children. The findings 
below are based upon comparisons of the gross scores and of 
partial scores on the two tests. It should be added that the 
reliability of the test was found to be rj = .91 (split-halves 
method corrected by the Spearman-Brown formula). 


GROSS FINDINGS 


Table 1 is the master exhibit. It is read as follows: On the 
first test (vertical scale) twenty-two children made perfect scores. 
Of this number, one made a score of 24 on the second test (hori- 
zontal scale), four a score of 25, three a score of 26, and four a 
score of 27, while ten repeated with perfect scores. The heavily 
marked series of cells rising diagonally from the lower left corner 
to the top right corner contain the numbers of children who made 
identical scores on the two tests. Numbers in cells to the right 
of this axis refer to children who improved their scores, and those 
to the left of the axis to those who made poorer scores the second 
time. Yet, these statements are obvious over-simplifications, 
for the scores cannot be accepted at face value. Both variable 
and systematic factors must be taken into account. The PEne. 
on the pre-test was 1.52. Changes of one point in scores are 
therefore best regarded as unreliable. Gains or losses of 2 points, 
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as from 22 to 24 or from 24 to 22, are more reliable, representing 
eighty chances in a hundred of being real gains rather than losses, 
and vice versa. 


READINESS TEST 


1. 219 2. 780 3. 3/963 4. 4/849 
x4 = 69 

5. 129 6. 910 7. 6/1380 8. 8/3449 
x6 ~78 

9. 897 10. 836 11. 7/4553 12. 4/2930 
x9 —279 

13. 470 14. 942 15. 6/4220 16. 9/3829 
x8 —368 

17. 654 18. 504 19. 7/5667 20. 8/1300 
x9 —476 

21. 968 22. 781 23. 8/7028 24. 8/5268 
x8 — 596 

25. 689 26. 503 27. 7/6006 28. 9/7000 
xi — 258 


There are more entries in the cells to the right of the axis than 
in those to its left, with a corresponding increase of two points in 
the second test median (from 22 to24). Some part of this gain (its 
amount being unknown) is probably attributable to practice effect 
in taking the same test twice. 

If learning a new complex skill greatly increases proficiency in 
its sub-skills, as is claimed, there is no substantial evidence 
thereof in Table 1. Of course pupils making scores of 26 or 
higher had little chance to improve; but those making scores of 
19 or less had ample chance. There were eighty-nine such 
children. Fifty-one of them did improve if (as we should not) 
we take scores as they stand, without correction of any kind. 
On the other hand, twenty-nine children, or about one third of 
the group in question, made lower scores the second time. It is 
especially noteworthy that those with the greatest opportunity 
to move forward did not do so to any great extent. Sixteen 
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children made scores of 9 or less on the first test. Two of these 
subjects gained 8 points on the second test; the other six gained 
4 points or less. True, in every instance their absolute gains 
equalled or exceeded the average gain for the 367 children as a 
whole; but the educational significance of the gains is negligible. 
Only one subject attained an accuracy score as high as fifty-four 
per cent, and only two others, as high as forty per cent. Clearly 
these pupils who were most seriously weak in the sub-skills got 
little help on them by learning the complex skill. There must 
be better ways than this to remove deficiencies in such cases. 

Just as one looks to the bottom of Table 1 for evidence of 
positive effects from learning the complex skill, so one looks to 
the top of the table for evidence of negative effects. Obviously 
children with high initial scores had the most to be interfered 
with. There are numerous cases in the table where losses of a 
point occurred; but these had best be discarded for reasons given. 
On the other hand, there are instances in which something 
untoward must almost certainly have occurred. One child 
dropped in his scores from 26 to 19, probably not a matter of 
chance. ‘Two who first made scores of 25 later made scores of 
18 and 19. Two scored 13 after first scoring 23, and two scored 
7 and 8 after scoring 15. In these cases, at least, retroactive 
inhibition seems to have been at work; but its effect was not 
uniform and general, for at each score level where there were 
losses on the second test, there were as many or more gains, and 
of comparable size. 

The data in Table 1 speak unequivocally neither for negative 
nor for positive effects: they speak for both. Learning the 
complex skill of dividing by two-place numbers led some children, 
directly or indirectly, to improve their mastery of its constituent 
sub-skills; but just as truly, it led other children, for the time at 
least, to be less proficient therein. We have here no all-or-none 
proposition, as seems to be assumed. Retroactive inhibition 
from the complex skill may occur, or it may not. Similarly, 
greater mastery of sub-skills may ensue, or it may not. 





5 These gains can be interpreted in still another way. For the individual 
children concerned, they may represent truly extraordinary improvement, 
despite their relative insignificance in terms of acceptable educational 
standards of competence. 
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MORE DETAILED FINDINGS 


1) Gains and Losses by Process 


A table like Table 1 was made for each of the three funda- 
mental operations included in the Readiness Test. Data for 
these tables, omitted here, were obtained from one hundred 
twenty-three paired test papers. Approximately each third 
child in the alphabetical lists for the seventeen classes was taken 
to constitute the sample. Interpretation of these data is 
admittedly a bit hazardous. Scores could range only between 
0 and 7 in subtraction and in multiplication, and between 0 and 
14 in division, and the significance of small differences in scores 
is correspondingly open to question.® 

Subtraction.—Of the one hundred twenty-three subjects, 
twenty-eight (twenty-three per cent) had lower scores on the 
second test as compared with forty-seven (thirty-seven per cent) 
who had higher scores. Such losses as occurred were slight, 
amounting to as much as 2 points in only eight instances. 
Improvement was of course impossible for the forty-eight children 
who made perfect scores of 7 on Test 1. Of the forty-three who 
could have gained 2 points or more, twenty-six did so. On the 
other hand, where the chance for learning was maximal, there 
was not a great deal. Of the eleven children with initial scores 
of 3 (forty-two per cent accuracy) or less, only six raised their 
standing, and these by insubstantial margins. As a whole, the 
distributions revealed no general tendency for scores to change 
in one direction or the other. A very few cases seem to show the 
harmful effects of retroactive inhibition, but relatively more 
cases appear to show improvement in subtraction through experi- 
ence with the new type of division. 

Multiplication.—In multiplication thirty-nine children had 
higher scores, and thirty-eight lower scores on the second test— 
almost an exact balance. Fifteen scored 3 points or less the first 
time, fourteen of them maintaining or raising their scores the 
second time. The gains in three instances were of but a single 
point. However, three children who made scores of 2 originally 





6 The issue here does not seem to be resolved by statistics; otherwise, 
PE mess.S would have been calculated. On a scale of scores from 0 to 7, a 
change of one point takes on exaggerated importance, especially when so 
small a change could often result from chance. 
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moved to scores of 5 or 7; and one who scored a single point at 
first moved to 6. Learning the complex skill had positive effects 
then in the case of some of the children at the lower end of 
the scale. 

But learning to divide by two-place numbers had negative 
effects, too, discernible particularly among the children at the 
upper end of the distribution. Of forty children who made 
perfect scores of 7 on Test 1, eight suffered losses of 2 points on 
Test 2. Of thirty-three who made initial scores of 6, one pupil 
dropped to a score of 2, and two to scores of 3. Of twenty-one 
who made initial scores of 5, one dropped to 1, a loss of 4 points. 

All in all, then, competence in multiplication was sometimes 
increased and sometimes lessened following instruction on the 
new division skill. The results for multiplication are, therefore, 
similar to those for subtraction in that both types of change 
occurred; but they are different, too, for in multiplication there 
were more instances of extreme change, particularly in the direc- 
tion of lower proficiency. 

Division.—On the first test, one hundred ten subjects scored 
8 (fifty-seven per cent accuracy) or higher. Thirty-two of these 
children made lower scores on the re-test, one falling from a 
perfect score of 14 to 0, while thirty-eight raised their scores. 
Losses amounting to 2 points or more occurred in fifteen instances, 
and gains of 2 points or more, in twenty-two instances. For 
children, then, who had accuracy scores of about sixty per cent 
or better in simple division, the introduction of the new complex 
division skill seems to have had variable effects, both helpful 
and harmful. 

For those with scores of fifty per cent accuracy or less on 
Test 1, the effects were more generally harmful. Three of the 
thirteen children in this category raised their second scores by 
2 points or more, but six suffered losses of comparable size. Yet, 
in view of the fact that one of the thirteen subjects gained 
6 points, it is impossible to say that retroactive inhibition was 
the necessary fate of children low in the scale of achievement in 
simple division. 


INTERPRETATION 


The foregoing analyses furnish bases to test two hypotheses, 
both relating to retroactive inhibition. One hypothesis is that 
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the new complex skill should have disturbed least the sub-skills 
that had been mastered most thoroughly. On the first test the 
mean scores represented accuracies of eighty-seven per cent, 
seventy-eight per cent, and seventy-six per cent, respectively, in 
subtraction, multiplication, and division. Proficiency in sub- 
traction less commonly suffered from interference than did 
proficiency in the other two operations. In this respect, then, 
findings in the present study are consistent with those in investi- 
gations of retroactive inhibition in general.’ 

The research on retroactive inhibition just alluded to has found 
that, up to a point, the closer the similarity between a new and 
an old learning task, the greater the amount of interference. 
Now, division by two-figure divisors resembles division by digits 
more closely than it does subtraction or multiplication taken 
separately. Accordingly, proficiency in simple division should 
have been affected adversely more than proficiency in the other 
two sub-skills; and this is the second hypothesis on which there 
are data in the present study. The hypothesis is borne out in 
part, better (but by no means perfectly) in the case of children 
low in achievement than in the case of those relatively higher in 
achievement. For the latter subjects evidence of improvement 
in simple division was fully as common as was evidence of 
retroactive inhibition. 


2) Types of Error 


Examination of papers secured in the second testing disclosed 
no frequently occurring types of error in subtraction or in multi- 
plication that could be attributed to retroactive inhibition. In 
simple division, however, there were five common or fairly 
common types of error, some of which seem to be related to 
interference from the more complex kind of division. These five 
types are listed in Table 2 with their frequency, and are illus- 
trated in the text. 

The commonest error was Type 1, and like Types 2 and 3 it 
appeared in all three experimental centers on the second test 
papers but not the first. The examples with two-place divisors 





7 For an excellent and helpful analytic summary of theory and research, 
see: Esther J. Swenson, Retroactive Inhibition, A Review of the Literature. 
University of Minnesota Studies in Education, College of Education, No. 1. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
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which the children had been solving all had had quotients of 
one- or of two-place numbers. One may conjecture that they 
had developed an expectancy of this kind of quotient and that 
it operated when they solved the examples in simple division in 
the second test. 


TABLE 2.—Typres oF DIVISION ERROR ON THE SECOND TEST 


Type Frequency 

1) Too few figures in the quotient 129 
2) Placing quotient figures incorrectly 109 
3) Failure properly to bring down figures from the 

dividend 66 
4) Obtaining complete quotient before getting par- 

tial dividend 25 
5) Interchange of figures in the quotient 13 


Type 2 errors consisted in misplacing quotient figures, always 
too far to the right. Explanation here is uncertain. It is clear 
that the children who made this error did so mechanically; 
that is, without understanding the algorism. Since this error 
did not appear in their first test papers, these particular children 
were apparently exhibiting in the second test some kind or kinds 
of confusion brought on by learning the new division skill. 


Type 1 Type 2 Type 3 
8 7 65 320 651 801 210 
7/5667 7/4553 3/963 4/4553 7/5667 8/1380 
42 56 8 
35 0 50 
35 6 48 
= 07 3 
7 
Type 4 Type 6 ins 
801 210 123 730 r—2 
7/5667 6/1380 3/963 6/4220 
5607 1260 42 
60 =. 20 ~ 20 
18 


Type 3 errors resulted from failure properly to bring down 
figures from the dividend. No better explanation can be offered 
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for Type 3 errors than for Type 2 errors. All one can say is that 
in learning to divide by two-place divisors apparently ‘something’ 
happened that affected skill in simple division for the worse. 

Type 4 and Type 5 errors occurred in the classes of only one 
experimental center. They may or may not have resulted from 
interference from the new division skill; but, if so, how the effect 
was produced is unclear. In the case of Type 4 errors the chil- 
dren seem to have started to divide by the new method and then 
to have changed in midstream to the old method. Observations 
of their work or questioning during the work, neither of which 
was done in this study, might have revealed reasons for the 
errors. Only the fact that Type 4 and Type 5 errors appeared 
exclusively on the second test papers warrants the belief that 
they were caused by retroactive inhibition. 


3) Results in the Three Experimental Centers 


Center 1.—As shown in Table 3 the mean scores in the two 
tests in Center 1 were identical, 21.8. Does this imply that no 
changes at all occurred in the three sub-skills, that proficiency 
therein was neither favorably nor unfavorably influenced by 
three weeks’ experience in dividing by two-place numbers? 


TABLE 3.—MEAN SCORES ON THE Two TESTS 
IN THE THREE CENTERS 

















Means by Centers 
ee Center 1 Center 2 Center 3 
(N = 148) (N = 60) (N = 157) 
Test 1 21.8 19.0 22.3 
Test 2 21.8 19.2 23.5 














The tabulation in Table 4 reveals that, “despite surface indi- 


cations to the contrary, a great deal of change occurred in the 
sub-skills. The scores of ninety subjects (sixty-three per cent of 
the population) differed by 2 points or more on the two tests, 
and the differences were in both directions. For forty-four 
pupils the second test scores were higher, in nineteen instances 
by 4 points or more. (Four children gained 5 points, three 
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6 points, one each 7 and 8 points, and two 9 points.) On the 
other hand, for forty-six children the second scores were lower 
by 2 points or more, in eighteen instances by 5 points or more. 
(Two pupils lost 5 points; four, 6 points; two, 7 points; one each, 
10 and 13 points.) 


TABLE 4.—CENTER 1: INSTANCES OF CHANGES OF 2 OR MORE 
Points oN Test 2 

















Scores, ms Gains, in Points Losses, in Points 
Test 1 — 
m 2 | 3 |4, or more} 2 3 |4, or more 
24-28 34} 7] 2 0 10; 6 Sf) 
20-23 30; 7/14 9 2); 2 6 
16-19 8) 1/1 2 1 3 l 
12-15 10; 0; 2 5 1 1 1 
11, or less 7 1/0 3 l 1 l 
Totals 90 | 16)9 19 15 | 13 18 


























In Center 1, then, the situation respecting the sub-skills was 
anything but stable, as might be inferred from a comparison of 
means only. The latter measures remained unchanged because 
improvement was off-set by retroactive inhibition, the net conse- 
quence being 0.8 The conclusion for Center 1 is that practice on 
the complex skill had variable effects, making for gains in the 
case of some children and for losses in the case of other children, 
and in equal measure. 

Center 2.—The mean score on Test 2 was 0.2 points higher than 
that on Test 1, the difference being unreliable. As in the case of 





8 There is an interesting parallel here with experimentation on transfer 
of training. When in this latter research ‘zero transfer’ or ‘no transfer’ is 
reported, the conclusion as stated is probably questionable, for the phrase 
refers properly to net consequences rather than to transfer as such. In 
such instances there may actually be a good deal both of positive and of 
negative transfer, the effects of facilitation cancelling those of interference. 
Rarely is the total amount of transfer reported, in which cases measures 
both of positive and of negative transfer would be combined, rather than 
subtracted, one from the other. 
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Center 1, the similarity of means could be interpreted as meaning 
that practice with two-place divisors had no effect at all upon 
the sub-skills, or that this practice had variable effects that 
balanced each other. The second interpretation isthe correct one. 

A table like Table 4 for Center 1 was constructed for Center 2. 
In the interests of brevity, this table is omitted, and the main 
findings are summarized as follows: 


Number of children with changes of 2 points 36 (60% of the 


or more on Test 2 population) 
Number of children gaining 2 points or more... 20 
Number of children gaining 4 points or more... 8 


(Two gained 6 points; one, 7 points; one, 8 
points; one, 9 points) 

Number of children losing 2 points or more..... 16 
Number of children losing 4 points or more..... 9 
(Two lost 5 points; two, 6 points; two, 7 points; 

one, 9 points) 


Clearly, then, in Center 2 there was improvement in the sub- 
skills, but there was about the same amount of deterioration. 
When, however, the unlike effects are brought together for the 
thirty-six children and are consolidated into a single figure 
(the average), one may draw the erroneous conclusion that prac- 
tice on the complex skill had no influence upon its constituent 
sub-skills. 

Center 3.—The results in Center 3 are unlike those in the other 
two centers. The one hundred fifty-seven children in this group 
were superior to those in the other two groups at the outset 
(Table 3), and they increased their advantage in Test 2. Their 
mean on Test 2 was 1.2 points higher than their mean on Test 1, 
and the difference is a reliable one (CR = 5.57). As a whole, 
the children in Center 3 seem to have been aided rather than 
harmed by experience with two-place divisors. Seventeen per 
cent of these children did suffer losses of 2 points or more on 
Test 2 (the table, like Table 4, is omitted), but this figure is to 
be compared with per cents of thirty-two and twenty-eight in 
Centers 1 and 2, respectively. Furthermore, there was only one 
loss as large as 5 points, and two more as large as 4 points. 

There are other reasons to believe that in Center 3 retroactive 
inhibition did not operate as generally or as seriously as in the 
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other centers. (a) The total number of Type 1, Type 2 and 
Type 3 errors attributed in Table 3 to retroactive inhibition 
represented an average incidence of 0.20 per pupil in Center 3 
as compared with 0.92 in Center 1 and with 2.60 in Center 2. 
(b) An impressionistic classification revealed that twenty of the 
one hundred forty-three children in Center 1 appeared to be 
seriously confused by what they had to do in Test 2, and these 
twenty were distributed among all seven of the classes in that 
center. In Center 2, with a population of sixty, there were 
eleven such children, and they were enrolled in three of the five 
classes. In Center 3, with a population of one hundred fifty- 
seven, the total was only eight, seven in one class. 

The unlikeness of the results in Center 3 correlates with known 
differences in instruction in this center. In Center 3 alone there 
was a systematic program of individualized teaching. Children 
were grouped according to their learning needs and received 
specialized help. As is usually the case, differentiated instruc- 
tion paid off. Learning difficulties could be detected early and 
dealt with at once. 

So far as this experiment is concerned, the effects of the reme- 
dial teaching in Center 3 are two in number. In the first place, 
specialized instruction greatly reduced opportunity for retro- 
active inhibition by removing its harmful consequences as quickly 
as they appeared. In the second place, it greatly reduced the 
credit to be accorded practice on the complex skill as the cause of 
improvement in the sub-skills. The gains made may have been 
wholly or largely produced by the remedial measures, quite apart 
from experience with the complex skill. 


SUMMARY 


In the absence of differentiated remedial instruction (as in 
Center 3), experience with two-place divisors had variable results 
(Centers 1 and 2). It was just as likely to lead to improvement 
in the sub-skills as to deterioration therein (and vice versa). In 
these circumstances gains and losses equalled each other, with 
the net change amounting to 0. 


4) Effects upon Individual Children 


Table 5 contains the records made by ten children on the two 
tests. Their scores are entered for the tests as wholes, as well as 
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their sub-scores on the tests for the sub-skills. The ten subjects 
were selected from Centers 1 and 2 where the influence of the 
new division skill could be studied more directly than in Center 3, 
without complications from the extraneous factor of special 
remedial instruction. 


TaBLE 5.—REcorRDsS OF TEN SELECTED SUBJECTS 























Sub- Subtraction | Multiplication | Division 

: Test 1 | Test 2 

ject 

l 2 2 Li2 

A 28 28 7 7 7 7 14 | 14 
B 13 22 1 6 2 4 10 | 12 
C 18 27 4 6 6 7 8 | 14 
D 25 19 5 3 7 5 13 | 11 
E 23 13 4 3 6 2 13 |} 8 
F 15 20 0 3 + 6 11 {| 1l 
G 21 26 4 7 6 6 11 | 13 
H 13 22 3 4 3 4 7} 14 
I 15 21 3 4 6 + 6 | 13 
J 20 14 6 3 4 6 ll | 5 

















About all the possible relationships between experience with 
the new division skill and its effects upon the sub-skills are illus- 
trated in Table 5. Subject A, with a high degree of initial 
mastery of the sub-skills maintained that mastery without 
change, at least so far as change was here measured. Subjects B 
and C seem to have improved generally in the sub-skills. By 
contrast, Subjects D and E lost proficiency generally. Subject F 
gained in subtraction and multiplication without improvement 
in division. Subject G gained in subtraction and division, with 
no change in multiplication. Subject H increased greatly his 
score in simple division, but increased his scores in the other 
two sub-skills little if any. Subject I also went ‘up’ considerably 
in division, but did less well in multiplication. Subject J was 
equally inconsistent, improving in multiplication but losing 
materially in the other sub-skills. 
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Other cases could have been added to the table, but they would 
have served only to confirm the facts to be noted in those cited: 
learning to divide by two-place numbers had no single uniform 
result, good or bad. Instead, its effects varied from child to 
child, and in many instances from sub-skill to sub-skill for the 


same child. 
CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATION 


1) Practice in dividing by two-place numbers (the complex 
skill) had no single, uniform and predictable result so far as 
proficiency in the sub-skills is concerned. In a given class the 
effects were both helpful and harmful, and sometimes in the 
same child helpful in some sub-skill and harmful in others. 

2) In general, the oldest and best established sub-skill (sub- 
traction) seemed to be less subject to change (improvement or 
deterioration) than sub-skills more recently taught, while the 
sub-skill (simple division) most like the complex skill seemed to 
be least stable. 

3) It is safer to attribute loss in proficiency in sub-skills to 
retroactive inhibition from the new complex skill than it is to 
attribute improvement to practice on that skill. Gains may be 
produced by factors (such as individualized remedial instruction) 
which are not necessarily involved in practice on the complex 
skill. 

4) Children with the lowest degree of proficiency in the sub- 
skills made relatively little improvement therein while working 
on the new complex skill. For such children carefully planned 
remedial teaching is to be recommended. 








DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGES IN THE MEANING 
OF MINORITY GROUP MEMBERSHIP! 
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In many situations and in various ways, the individual’s 
personal and social behavior is influenced by the groups to which 
he belongs. He is influenced also by the standards of groups to 
which he does not belong, as the standards of these groups exert 
pressures upon him and interfere with or facilitate the attain- 
ment of his goals. The question for research is no longer, do 
group memberships influence the individual, but rather, how do 
specific group memberships affect the individual and how are 
these effects influenced by specific environmental and personality 
factors. 

Membership in a cultural minority group often creates special 
problems for the individual. The group may provide him with 
various rewards and securities, but it is almost certain, also, to 
generate problems of frustration and uncertainty, of conflicting 
values and loyalties. Perceptions of the social world may be 
influenced greatly by needs and values stemming from the indi- 
vidual’s minority belonging. 

Certainly the child’s conceptions of himself and society do not 
escape the impact of minority status. How early are these social 
tensions experienced by the child? What kinds of barriers are 
felt most keenly by him? What is his understanding of the 
social distinctions which he has ‘inherited’ and of the social 
punishments imposed upon him? How does he achieve integra- 
tion into the general culture of his school and community? 

Answers to these questions would be of great help to educators 
who are attempting to meet the special social needs of minority 
children. Efforts at improving minority-majority group rela- 
tions and minority group morale might be directed more effec- 





1 This study was done for the Commission on Community Interrelations 
of the American Jewish'Congress, 1834 Broadway, New York City. 
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tively by an understanding of the development of psychological 
minority status within the individual. Those who are concerned 
with the social order, who are striving to perpetuate and to 
realize more fully democratic ideology and democratic living, can 
not fail to be concerned about the effects of social inequalities 
upon the developing individual. 

The present study is concerned with developmental changes in 
the meaning of minority status to Jewish children. It attempts 
to diagnose self-other attitudes which may be related to group- 
belonging; to investigate the kinds of feelings of security, threat 
or anxiety, and the kinds of defenses which have developed; and 
to study the children’s social ideologies. 


SUBJECTS 


One hundred fourteen children, from seven years to seventeen 
years of age, were studied. The distribution of the sample is 


given below: 


7-8 years 10-11 years 13-14 years 16-17 years 


Girls 19 18 7 13 
Boys 3 18 21 15 
Total 22 36 28 28 


All the children were attending one of two Jewish Community 
Centers located in Greater Boston in an area in which a high 
proportion of the population is Jewish. The children in the 
study come from homes of the low-middle and middle income 
levels. Most of the fathers are either white-collar workers or 
proprietors of small shops and businesses. The national back- 
grounds of the families are mainly eastern European. Twenty 
per cent of the parents are foreign-born. Orthodox religious 
practices are strictly observed in a few homes, but the majority 
of the parents are not very religiously observant. 


PROCEDURE 


Data were obtained through the use of a picture test and a 
questionnaire administered in group situations. (The youngest 
children were given help in writing their answers.) The picture 
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test was given twice with an interval of three weeks between the 
two testings; the questionnaire was given at the second testing. 

Measuring instruments.—In the picture test the subject is asked 
to judge children’s ‘character’ from their photographs, and to 
choose children from the photographs whom he would like as 
friends and whom he would reject. 

Each subject is given a 12 by 12 inch card, on which are photo- 
graphs of eight boys and eight girls. Descriptions of behavior 
and personality areread tothe group. Thesubjects are instructed 
to select the child who seems best to fit the description. After 
the character judgments are made, the subject is asked which 
child he would (would not) like (a) to have in his club, (b) to 
invite to a party, (c) to have as a work partner in school. On 
the first administration of the test the pictures are not identified 
in any way. On the second administration half of the pictures 
are identified as being Jewish children (left half of card) and the 
other half as being Christian (right half of card). 

The test pictures were those which a group of adults had 
judged with equal frequency as ‘Jewish’ and ‘not Jewish.’ The 
pictures had also gone through preliminary testing on forty 
children who matched the pictures with character descriptions. 
Only pictures which were not over-chosen for any one description 
were used in the final test. Pictures later labeled as Jewish or 
Christian were equated as far as possible in terms of the pretesting. 

The descriptions of behavior and personality characteristics 
were selected from studies of adult stereotypes of Jews. The 
test consisted of the following statements: (The stereotype which 
each describes appears in parentheses.) 


1) This child tries to boss everyone else in the playground, and always 
has to have its own way. (domineering) 

2) This child is very rich; the parents have just made a lot of money 
and try to show how rich they are. (nouveau riche) 

3) This child is afraid to fight back when “picked on” by other 
children. (cowardly) 

4) This child is sneaky. (sly) 

5) This child is a show-off. (ostentatious) 

6) This child is very smart, always gets the best marks in school. 


(intelligent) 
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7) This child doesn’t speak English very well. The parents don’t 
talk English at home. (foreign) 

8) This child is “‘stuck-up.”’ (conceited) 

9) This child is never willing to share any of its things with other 
children. (selfish, greedy) 

10) This child is not good in sports or games, is very clumsy. (lacking 
in physical ability). 

11) This child always cheats when playing with other children. 
(dishonest) 

12) This child studies all the time because the parents want it to get 
good marks in school. (intellectually over-ambitious) 

13) This child doesn’t mix very well; doesn’t have any friends. 
(introverted) 

14) This child is always talking about how much money it has and 
how much everything costs. (mercenary) 

15) This child never waits its turn in line but always tries to push 
everybody around and get ahead of them. (aggressive) 

16) This child is always loud and noisy. (loud and boisterous) 

17) This child always sticks with its own group and doesn’t like to 
play with children of other religions. (cliquish) 

18) This child always talks with its hands. (uses gestures) 

19) This child is always quarreling or starting fights. (argumenta- 
tive) 

20) This child always likes to know everybody’s business, always 
“butts in” everybody’s business. (prying) 


At the second administration the following instructions were 
given: 


Several weeks ago you saw some pictures of boys and girls. Today 
we’re going to see them again. Let’s see if you can guess what these 
children are like just by seeing their pictures. Some are Jewish children; 
some are Christian children. The pictures on this side are Jewish, and 
on this side Christian. 


On the first administration the test was scored by counting the 
number of times that pictures which were to be labeled Jewish 
on the re-test were chosen as fitting the behavior described. 
Assigning all descriptions to pictures which were later identified 
as Jewish would yield a score of 19; and assigning all descriptions 
to pictures later identified as Christian would yield a score of 
zero. (Item six was omitted from the score because it was the 
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only positive stereotype presented.) On the re-test the score 
was the number of times the pictures, now identified as Jewish, 
were chosen. 

A questionnaire followed the picture test in the second session. 
The questionnaire was designed to elicit reactions concerning 
identification with the Jewish group. Situations pertaining to 
activities in school, in a club, in a recreation center, in the 
neighborhood, and in the community were described. The sub- 
ject is asked to choose between Jewish and non-Jewish alterna- 
tives and to give reasons for his choice. The questionnaire 


follows: 
Questionnaire 


(Check (x) the answer you want. Then tell why you chose that answer.) 
1. Suppose that there is going to be a new club here that you can join. 
What kind of name would you like it to have—a name that is Jewish 
or a name that is not Jewish? 
Jewish Not Jewish 
Why? 

2. If you could choose a badge or pin to wear to stand for the club, 
which would you like—a pin or badge that stands for something 
Jewish or for something not Jewish? 

Jewish Not Jewish_______ 
Why? 

3. Suppose this new club is going to act out a story. What kind of 
story would you like to act out—a Jewish story or a story that is not 
about Jews? 

Jewish Not Jewish 
Why? 

4. If the music leader brought some songs for your club to learn, which 
would you choose—a Jewish song or a song in another language? 
Jewish Not Jewish 
Why? 

5. Suppose the new club can choose anything it wants to learn about. 
Would you choose something about Jewish life or about something 
that is not Jewish? 

Jewish Not Jewish 


Why? 





























6. If you had to give a speech in front of your whole class in school 
what would you like to talk about—a Jewish subject or not a Jewish 


subject? 
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Jewish Not Jewish 

Why? 

If you had $5.00 to give away to help poor people who needed money 

to buy food and clothes, would you give it to help Jews, or to help 

all poor people? 

Jews All poor people 

Why? 

8. Suppose you moved to a different town named Rockville, which 
would you like to join—the Rockville Neighborhood House or the 
Rockville Jewish Neighborhood House? 








“I 














Rockville Neighborhood Rockville Jewish Neighborhood 
House House 
Why? 


9. If you moved to a different street would you like only Jews to live 
on the street, or both Jews and non-Jews? 
Jews Jews and non-Jews 


Why? * 








The situations on the questionnaire explore group identification 
in a variety of contexts. Only in a limited sense can the nine 
situations be thought of additively. Questions 3, 4 and 5 involve 
identification with religious or cultural aspects of the group. 
Choices on questions 1 and 2, on the other hand, are expressions 
of a more general desire to identify with, and to be identified as 
belonging to the Jewish group. Choice of a ‘Jewish topic’ for a 
speech in public school (question 6) requires an in-group choice 
in a situation in which, generally speaking, other content would 
be more relevant, and in which the child may anticipate some 
feelings of hostility toward the minority group. Choice of 
Jewish for a street on which to live or a Community Center to 
join (questions 8 and 9) involves a wish to restrict one’s associ- 
ations to Jews, a wish which undoubtedly reflects how the child 
perceives non-Jews and how he wishes to relate himself to 
society. Item 7 calls for the degree of sympathy felt for those 
who need help. Here many conflicts could be created concerning 
humanitarian feelings, feelings of special needs of the minority, 
resentments toward outgroups, reluctance to help those who may 
in turn be anti-Semitic. 

An analysis of the data obtained from the picture test and the 
questionnaire follows. 
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FINDINGS ON THE PICTURE TEST 


Since there was no identification of pictures as Jewish or 
Christian on the first testing, pictures from the two sides of the 
card should have been chosen with equal frequency (assuming 
that the two groups of pictures were equated, and except for 
possible position preferences on the page of photographs). The 
mean scores should approximate 9.5. On the second adminis- 
tration, to the extent that stereotypes of Jews are accepted, there 
should be a change in the direction of higher scores. The results 
are given in Table I. 

None of the differences between the two testings approaches 
statistical significance; that is, there is no evidence, on this level 
of response, of acceptance by the Jewish children of common 
stereotypes about Jews, or biases toward Jews or Christians in 
terms of ‘character’ differences. 


TABLE I.—MEAN SCORES ON CHARACTER JUDGMENTS 
ON Picture TEsT 


Age group’ Test I Test IT a i Significance level 
7-8 10.00 9.59 .16 n.s. 
10-11 9.78 8.95 .35 n.s. 
13-14 9.34 9.62 .06 n.s. 
16-17 9.63 9.70 11 n.s. 


It seems likely that the meaning of the test varied with the 
age of the children; that the older children, at least, were aware 
of the purpose of the test. It is possible, therefore, that their 
apparent lack of bias may stem from a deliberate attempt to 
appear unbiased. Such an attempt might be made by the child’s 
alternating his choices on successive questions, assigning one 
stereotype to a Christian child, the next to a Jewish child, and 
soon. This possibility was tested by examining the correlation 
of successive items on the second testing. Eighteen correlations 
are possible between successive pairs of the twenty items. On 
these, nine were negative and nine were positive or zero for the 
seven- to eleven-year-olds’ responses; whereas fifteen were nega- 
tive and only three positive or zero for the thirteen- to seventeen- 
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year-olds’ responses. This preponderance of negative correla- 
tions for the older children, i.e., of instances in which group choice 
is alternated, suggests that the older children were motivated 
to answer impartially, to demonstrate their lack of prejudice. 

The sociometric part of the picture test (choosing three and 
rejecting three children for potential club mates, for guests at a 
party and for co-workers) yields results similar to those reported 
above. Each choice of a picture of a Jewish child was scored 
one, and each rejection of a picture of a Christian child was 
scored one. The possible range of scores on choices and on 
rejections is from 0 to 9. The mean scores for each age group 
(Table II) indicate that about an equal number of Jewish and 
Christian children were chosen and rejected. No significant 
shifts occurred from the first to the second testing. 


TABLE IJ.—MeEAN ScoRES ON SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONS 
on Picture TEST 
(Second Test) 


Number of Jewish Number of Jewish 

Age group children chosen children rejected 
7-8 4.46 4.09 
10-11 4.78 4.22 
13-14 4.07 4.59 
16-17 4.89 3.85 


Summarizing the results from both parts of the picture test, 
the data show that these Jewish children have not accepted, or 
are unwilling to express stereotyped conceptions of Jews or 
Christians; they do not express a desire for friends in either 
Jewish or Christian groups exclusively, and they do not reject 
members of either group disproportionately. 

These results should be interpreted in the light of two other 
kinds of data available in the study—the sociological background 
of the children and the testing situation, and the responses of the 
children to the ‘why’ questions on the questionnaire. The 
immediate neighborhoods are predominantly Jewish and the 
Community Centers in which the children were tested are wholly 
Jewish. The preferences expressed on the sociometric questions 
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are, therefore, at variance with the actual circumstances of the 
children. The judgments of character on the picture test, as 
well as the sociometric responses, reflect what seems to be either 
the ideology which the subjects believe to be socially acceptable 
or the wished for state-of-affairs. The comparison of these 
responses and the ‘why’ responses is discussed later. 


FINDINGS ON THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Responses to hypothetical situations described in the question- 
naire bring out, to some degree, the children’s values and philoso- 
phies, as well as their needs and conflicts related to minority 
group-belonging. Their choices of categories are analyzed first, 
followed by an analysis of the kinds of perceptions and motiva- 
tions prompting their choices. 

Choices of categories.—Although the proportions of choices in 
each category vary from situation to situation, there is one 
outstanding and consistent trend (Table III). There is a decided 
decrease in the per cent of children choosing the ‘Jewish’ alterna- 
tive (the only exception being on the question of charity). The 
largest decrease occurs between the seven- and eight-year-old 
group and the ten- and eleven-year-old group. These differences 
are statistically significant in all instances except on the questions 
of charity and community center. The decrease in choice of 
Jewish alternative continues to the oldest group tested. 

There is another contrast between the seven- and eight-year- 
olds and the older children. Whereas the seven- and eight-year- 
old children respond in a similar way to each of the questions 
from 1 through 6 (which call for overt identification with the 
Jewish group and choices of cultural content), the older children 
show considerably more variation from one situation to the next. 
Their choices of the Jewish alternative on these questions vary 
from eleven per cent to seventy per cent. 

The steepest drop with age in choice of Jewish occurs on the 
question of a speech in school. The ten- and eleven-year-olds 
and the seven- and eight-year-olds attend the same schools 
(in which there is a high proportion of Jewish children and in 
which there are both Christian and Jewish teachers); however, 
only slightly more than one-third of the ten- and eleven-year-olds 
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TaBLE III.—CuoIceE oF ALTERNATIVES ON QUESTIONNAIRE IN 


CATEGORIES—JEWISH, Not JEwisH, Boru Groups 
(Per Cent of Children) 


Question 


1. Name for new club 


2. Pin or badge for club 


3. Story to dramatize 
in club 


4. New songs to learn 
in club 


5. Something to study 
in club 


6. Topic for speech 
at school 


ay 


Money to charity 


8. Joining Center in new 
town ** 


9. Moving to new street 


7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 

7-8 
10-11 
13-14 
16-17 


Age Group Jewish 


95 
59 
36 
43 
100 
70 
43 
57 
91 
49 
+4 
32 
82 
43 
25 
36 
95 
59 
46 
57 
95 
39 
14 
1] 
27 
32 
17 
70 
77 
54 
48 
44 
59 
25 
21 
11 


Not 
Jewish 


5 
30 
43 
43 

0 
24 
46 
21 

9 
40 
4] 
54 
18 
43 
64 
53 

5 


-_ 
‘ 


29 
39 

5 
50 
79 
82 


Both 
Groups 


0 
11 
21 
14 

0 

6 
1] 
22 

0 
1] 
15 
14 

0 


4 
= 


11 
11 
0 
14 
25 
4 
0 
11 


— 


‘ 


; 
73 
68 
83 
30 
23 
46 
52 
56 
41 
75 
79 
89 


Pp* 


.01 
.05 
n.s. 


.O1 
.05 
n.s. 


01 
n.s. 
n.s. 


01 
n.s. 
n.s. 


01 
n.s. 
n.s. 


01 
.05 
n.s. 


n.s. 
n.s. 
01 


.10 
n.s. 
n.8. 


01 
n.s. 
n.s. 


* Chi square differences were computed between successive age levels, 


dichotomizing the data—Jewish, and not Jewish or both groups. 


Chi 


squares of 6.635 are significant at .01 level; of 5.412 at .02 level; of 3.841 


at .05 level. 
** Downward trend is gradual so that adjoining age groups do not differ 


significantly. Chi squares between 7-8 and 13-14, and 7-8 and 16-17 are 
significant at .05 level. 
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express a readiness to discuss a Jewish topic before the class 
compared with ninety-five per cent of the seven- and eight-year- 
olds who choose to do so. Children from thirteen to seventeen 
years attend schools which have many more non-Jewish children. 
At these age levels few select a Jewish topic (fourteen per cent 
and eleven per cent of thirteen- to fourteen-year-olds and sixteen- 
to seventeen-year-olds, respectively). 

In joining a community center in another town, and in moving 
to a new street, choices of Jewish are not so frequent as in the 
preceding questions, even among the youngest children. Again 
increasing age brings fewer ingroup choices. The trend is from 
seventy-seven per cent of the youngest children to forty-four 
per cent of the oldest group choosing a Jewish community center, 
and from fifty-nine per cent to eleven per cent choosing a new 
street with only Jewish residents. These responses, like those 
on the picture test, indicate a desire for associations which are 
not wholly with the ingroup. 

The question concerning money to be given to charity evokes 
a pattern of responses which is very different from that of the 
other questions. The majority of children below the sixteen to 
seventeen age level choose to give to all poor people rather than 
to Jews alone. With the sixteen to seventeen year olds the trend 
is abruptly reversed. Seventy per cent of this group choose to 
give their charity solely to Jews as compared with seventeen to 
thirty-two per cent of the three younger groups who express this 
preference. The explanation for this shift is to be found in the 
motives involved in the choice. To many of the younger 
children social charity is a circumstance which calls for ‘fairness.’ 
Their loyalties to ingroup are tempered by stronger needs to be 
fair and equal to all. Whereas, in the other situations, the 
choice of Jewish does not imply an attitude of selfishness, a 
similar choice in the charity question does. Perhaps fairness is 
no less a part of the older children’s ideology ; however, choice of 
Jewish on the charity question is made on the basis of some 
special factors which overshadow fairness considerations. It is 
not unlikely that the older children are more keenly aware than 
their younger companions of the plight of Jewish refugees and 
feel it more imperative to contribute to their relief. Also, the 
children of the oldest group are at the age when they are beginning 
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to think seriously of their future careers, of getting a job or of 
going to college. These considerations, too, may heighten the 
feeling of being imbedded in a hostile non-Jewish environment, 
and strengthen the need to retaliate or protect the ingroup. 
These interpretations are supported in the responses to the ‘why’ 
questions, discussed below. 

Reasons given for choices.—In analyzing the reactions of these 
children to ethnic group membership, it is important to consider 
to what extent their responses are ‘normal’ reactions to group 
identification with ‘normal’ developmental changes, and to what 
extent their responses are conditioned by minority status and 
represent rejections and fears concerning their own group. With 
increasing age, the child’s interests and identifications are 
expected to increase and to extend to a variety of primary and 
secondary groups. His family and its cultural group constitute 
one identification and interest among many others. On this 
basis, relatively fewer ingroup choices should be expected as the 
child gets older, regardless of the minority status of his family 
group. Ideally, a part of growing up in a democratic society 
would seem to involve both the freedom to develop ingroup 
loyalties, and the freedom to seek congenial interactions in a 
culturally diverse society. On the other hand, the special pres- 
sures to which a minority group is subjected may give rise to 
other needs with respect to group belonging. 

Four general types of perceptions and motivations appear in 
the reasons which the subjects give for their choices of alterna- 
tives on the questionnaire: (1) Judgments of groups as ‘better 
than’ or ‘not as good as’ are expressed. In these statements 
there is often a kind of absolutism, ‘I’m Jewish, therefore, I like 
Jews best.’”’ (2) Specific satisfactions or dissatisfactions derived 
from group membership are given as reasons for choice. (3) A 
desire for cultural content and associations including more than 
Jewish group, or, on the contrary, excluding Jewish culture 
explains other choices. A philosophy of group relations is some- 
times expressed. (4) Apprehension concerning Jewish and non- 
Jewish interactions appears in many responses. Here awareness 
of minority status or group conflict is explicit, and feelings of 
tension and insecurity are evident (‘‘I don’t think we would mix 
well,” ‘‘There’s too much anti-Semitism and that would only 
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arouse it,’”’ “‘I would not be prejudiced in favor of my own 
religion and would be as tolerant as possible.’’) 

These answers to ‘why’ show as marked developmental trends 
as the choices of alternatives. The seven- and eight-year-olds 
most frequently give the kind of reason described in (1) above. 
The thinking may be paraphrased as follows: ‘‘I am Jewish; 
therefore, the things I do and like should be Jewish.” It is a 
categorical ‘like’ or ‘don’t like,’ a ‘good’ or ‘bad’ with respect to 
either group. ‘This same perception tends to persist throughout 
the child’s answers; specific factors in the situations seem to have 
little influence. It can hardly be said that an ideology is the 
basis for these reactions. ‘They seem rather to be the result of 
limited differentiation in the child’s social world, and of an 
absolutist kind of reasoning, not uncommon in young children. 

The seven- and eight-year-olds’ rule of ‘‘I like Jewish because 
I am Jewish” is broken at two points in their questionnaires. 
Simple ideologies appear on the charity question and on the 
questions of a community center and a street. On the charity 
question (in which seventy-three per cent of the children decide 
to give their money to help all poor people) the ideological sup- 
port is one of ‘fairness,’ (‘‘I would like to give to all the people 
because it’s not fair to give to one.’”’). As noted earlier, at this 
age level, dividing equally constitutes fairness, and other con- 
tingent factors (the possible. anti-Semitism of the people being 
helped, the need of Jewish refugees) are either unknown or they 
are not seen as related to fairness and are not considered in 
arriving at a decision. 

The other ideology which appears among the seven- and eight- 
year-olds is that all children should play together. On questions 
of a community center and a street of residence, twenty-three 
per cent and forty-one per cent, respectively, choose Jews and 
non-Jews with this ideology verbalized. 

The seven- and eight-year-olds never speak of prejudice against 
their own group and rarely (four per cent) indicate apprehension 
about identifying with their group or about associating with 
persons who do not belong to their group. 

As noted above, at this age level the varying requirements and 
implications of the several situations have relatively little effect 
in altering the child’s basic response pattern. This tendency is 
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illustrated in the seven-year-old boy’s responses which follow: 
(Club name—Jewish) ‘“‘I like Jewish because I am a Jewish boy.” 
(Club pin—Jewish) ‘‘I like Jewish because I am a Jewish boy.” 
(Club story—Jewish) ‘‘I would like to be in a Jewish act because 
I am Jewish.” (Club songs—Jewish) ‘‘I would like a Jewish 
song because Iam Jewish.”’ (Something to learn about—Jewish) 
‘“‘T would like to learn about Jewish life because I am a Jew.” 
(Speech in class—Jewish) ‘‘I would like a Jewish subject because 
I am a Jew.’” (Money to poor—Both groups) “I would like to 
give to all the people because it’s not fair to give to one.”’ 
(Neighborhood House—Jewish) ‘‘I would like to live in a Jewish 
neighborhood because I am a Jew.”’ (Street—Jewish) ‘“‘I am a 
Jewish boy and like Jewish people.” 

If it can be assumed that, earlier in their development, the 
older children in the sample were substantially similar to these 
seven- and eight-year-olds, then the differences in responses from 
one age level to the next can be interpreted as the resultants of 
developmental factors and social experiences. 

One marked change with increasing age is in the absolutist 
responses of ‘‘I like because I am.’”’ These responses decrease 
and all but disappear. Much greater variety of point of view 
and motivation appears. Older children, who have perhaps as 
strong an ingroup orientation as the seven-year-old quoted, (or an 
equally uncompromising outgroup orientation), have learned to 
support or rationalize their position in varied ways, depending 
partly upon the stimulus situation. Thus, a teen-ager who 
always chooses the Jewish alternative does so because ‘the 
Jewish language is nice,’”’ ‘“‘you know more Jewish people,”’ ‘‘it’s 
good to help your side,” “‘you should practice your religion,” 
‘if non-Jews are around there might be a fight.’”’ He has main- 
tained the same position as the younger child but with ‘good’ 
reasons. The same process could be illustrated with an outgroup 
orientation. 

The following motives appear most commonly in the older 
children’s reactions: Feeling a duty or desire to learn about their 
culture or to practice its customs (“If you are Jewish you would 
like to learn your history’’) motivates many of the choices of 
Jewish content. Thirty to forty per cent of the responses of the 
ten- and eleven-year-old children and fifteen per cent to thirty 
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per cent of the responses of the two older groups include this 
motive in the questions concerning club content. 

Gaining a feeling of solidarity or belonging by being with 
ingroup members explains the preference of about twenty per cent 
of the older children for a Jewish center rather than a community 
center. In answers to all of the questions, the strivings for 
security and the feelings of anxiety become increasingly evident 


with age. Anxiety regarding the reactions of non-Jews is some- 


times expressed in a child’s statement that a Jewish name or 
badge is a handicap, or that the choice of Jewish may be viewed 
as prejudice, or that non-Jews would feel out of place in a club 
with a Jewish name or Jewish content. Note the sudden and 
sharp rise in this response from the youngest age level. Only 
four per cent of the seven- and eight-year-olds indicate this 
anxiety. At the ten- and eleven-year level the percentage has 
risen to thirty-eight per cent; at the thirteen- and fourteen-year 
level to forty-three per cent and at the sixteen- and seventeen-year 
level to fifty-nine per cent. Several illustrations are given below: 

“(I chose Jewish) to show that I’m not afraid of any race 
prejudice, and perhaps to teach children of other races something 
about mine.” ‘Because if it has a Jewish name some other 
clubs may not want activities with us, but if it is not Jewish we 
can socialize better.’”’ ‘‘ Because of my religious persecution I 
wouldn’t dare speak on Jewish matters, then again it would 
probably start awful arguments.”’ 

Just as there is increasing sensitivity with age, there is an 
increasing desire for wider cultural content and associations. 
The following motivations are typical on questions of the com- 
munity center and the street, and the content of the clubs: ‘“‘ They 
should have a play about Jews and then learn songs that are not 
Jewish.” ‘(On a street of Jews and non-Jews) you could all 
have fun together.”’ 

The occurrence of these two kinds of responses within the same 
children expresses the conflict which confronts the minority child, 
conflict which is often complicated by other factors as well. 

By evaluating the ‘sum’ of the responses of each child, it 
appears that in a number of the children explicit ideologies 
regarding intergroup relationships have developed. With few 
exceptions this ideal is one of ‘tolerance,’ of harboring no preju- 
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dices. The following statements are representative: ‘‘I like all 
and hold no distinction between one race and another.” “I have 
no race discrimination in my heart.” “It’s better to get to 
know all kinds of people because you’re less likely to be preju- 
diced.”” ‘If we only picked Jewish this wouldn’t be a very good 
world and surely not a democratic world.” 

The less conciliatory point of view appears only in a few cases; 
thus: ‘“‘I’d meet Jewish boys, not that I despise Christians, just 
that I prefer Jews.” 

It was pointed out earlier that the several situations of choice 
on the questionnaire were evaluated more individually by the 
older than by the younger children. For the youngest children 
it appeared to be a matter of choosing Jewish or not Jewish, 
with the characteristics of the specific situations being of little 
importance. For the older subjects the nature of the situation 
more often entered into the choice: There are ‘appropriate’ 
situations in which a Jewish child should (or would) select Jewish 
cultural content and Jewish associations, (‘‘If there is all Jewish 
kids there is no sense in having a not Jewish badge’’); however, 
there are other circumstances in which an ingroup distinction is 
irrelevant (‘‘ Because we don’t study Jewish in school,” ‘‘When 
it comes to that (choice of a street) I’d rather have religion out 
of it.””) It is at the point of such differentiations that one is 
able to begin to discern basic differences in the social orientations 
which these children are developing as consequences of minority 
membership. The majority of the children are neither wholly 
ethnocentric nor wholly rejecting of their ingroup. There are a 
small number of the older children, however, for whom each of 
the situations constitutes a stimulus for having, or for seeking, a 
reason which justifies either a rigid rejection of all that is ingroup 
or a rigid adherence to all ingroup choices. This study does not 
reveal the kinds of conditions which give rise to these extreme 
reactions. Nor is it possible to mark their beginning in terms 
of age. Perhaps some of the children, now sixteen or seventeen, 
have persisted in the kind of reactions characteristic of the 
seven-year-old; perhaps others have arrived at their extreme 
position from less extreme precedents, through the effects of 
certain environmental or personality factors. This problem 
requires further research. 
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In emphasizing the kinds of philosophies present, one may be 
misled into thinking that each of the children has worked out a 
consistent point of view which gives him ‘the answers’ in any 
situation of decision. Such is not the case. The child’s uncer- 
tainties and the conflict mentioned earlier must be examined 
more closely. The conflicts which these children show are not 
simply between desires for free social interaction and fear of 
rejection. The conflicts broaden to include over-anxiety about 
being considered ethnocentric for showing any interest in their 
own group. Some children have turned completely away from 
any ingroup loyalities, describing all that is not Jewish as 
‘better,’ ‘more interesting,’ and the like. A conflict which 
appears particularly among the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds 
(on one or more questions in twenty-one per cent of the group) 
is implied in the notion that being Jewish precludes being an 
American: ‘‘ People who didn’t know the club would think that 
we are self-conscious of being Jews and not Americans,’ “An 
American name would be preferred,” “‘I am living in America 
and my country must come first.’”” To add to the dimensions of 
conflict in the two older age groups, stereotypes about Jews 
appear for the first time: ‘‘ Because sometimes Jewish people are 
awfully noisy and anyway it’s better to get along together than 
to stick to your own little group,” ‘‘ Non-Jewish peoples’ streets 
look cleaner,” ‘‘I trust more Jewish people than Christian,” 
“Jews do gossip a lot,” “‘I get along with both just as well and 
while a Jewish neighborhood is noisy and alive a non-Jewish 
neighborhood is quiet and restful.’”’ More stereotypes have been 
expressed by the older children in the projective situations of the 
questionnaire than appeared in their more self-conscious responses 
to the picture test. This difference in itself perhaps reflects 
ambivalences of believing and not believing the stereotypes. 

The sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds, it will be recalled, 
reacted differently from the younger groups in responses on 
charity. The seventy per cent who choose to give their charity 
to Jews do so with their primary reasons being: “‘I would help 
my own first,’’ and ‘Jewish people in Europe are especially in 
need. Itis our duty to help them.” In these responses one can 
discern the factors (discussed earlier) of awareness of needs of 
Jewish refugees and of defensiveness against a hostile non-Jewish 
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world. In light of the other responses by the older children— 
responses filled with conflict—this act of defense is readily 
understood. 

DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


This documentation of Jewish children’s reactions to group 
membership furnishes some indication of the kinds of effects 
which minority membership has on children. From the question- 
naire responses one glimpses some of the significant perceptions 
and motivations of these children in their attempts to adjust to 
the ingroup and to the demands of society. 

It is quite probable that some of the developmental changes 
observed reflect increased social maturity and are not peculiar 
to the minority situation, particularly such changes as the 
following: Undifferentiated perceptions and lack of relativity of 
judgments to meet changing requirements of different social 
situations characterize the responses of the youngest children, 
but give way to increasingly differentiated perceptions, more 
varied goals and greater relativity of judgments in the older 
children. This finding is consistent with developmental data on 
problem-solving and concept formation. The trend away from 
choosing exclusively within the cultural group of the family is 
probably also ‘normal’ growing up. To what extent this process 
is to be expected in children belonging to any group, and at what 
point it represents anxiety and rejection of the ingroup because 
of social pressures, are crucial questions in diagnosing the effects 
of minority membership upon children. 

The questionnaire responses leave no doubt but that early in 
childhood (appearing among the seven- and eight-year-olds in 
this study, but assuming more marked proportions by ten years) 
minority status begins to be felt. Increasingly with age the 
children begin to see their relations to their ingroup and to 
non-Jews in both ideological and ‘practical’ terms. At the same 
time that their contact with non-Jews becomes more extensive 
and their absorption in the prevailing majority culture more 
pronounced, being a member of a minority group becomes increas- 
ingly a source of distress. The social restraints on normal 
strivings toward integration into the general culture of the school 
and community result in the well-known consequences of frustra- 
tion. Judging from the children’s responses, fear and uncertainty 
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with resulting anxiety in social relations are most frequent 
outcomes. The choice of defenses, as it were, has not yet been 
made by many children. A few of the teen-age children have 
turned to the protective philosophy of ‘‘my own group is best 
and first, and in it I seek all my satisfactions.”” A few have 
taken the opposite course, ‘‘my own group is inferior; to choose 
it or to recognize worth in it is contrary to democracy.” 

Some of the children have consciously thought-out ideologies 
with respect to group relations, in most instances supporting 
democratic acceptance of differences and rejecting prejudice. It 
would be interesting to compare minority children with non- 
minority children in this respect. Is there greater social con- 
sciousness, greater striving for democratic group relations on the 
part of the minority children? May one not expect to find, also, 
within the minority, retaliatory reactions in which there is over- 
valuation of ingroup loyalties and depreciation of outgroups and 
exaggerated lines of distinction between groups? It is well 
known that these reactions, as well as feelings of deep social 
consciousness, develop in some adult minority members. That 
this reaction occurs infrequently among the children studied may 
be due to the particular sampling or to the fact that the retalia- 
tory reaction may develop more often later, after the individual’s 
struggle for acceptance has met many defeats and when his 
central goals are perceived as inaccessible because of social dis- 
criminations against his group. Perhaps not many of the chil- 
dren have reached this stage. 

The responses to the open-ended ‘why’ questions revealed 
many of the tensions which the minority situation holds for these 
children. Their responses to the character judgments of the 
picture test and their replies to sociometric choices, which appear 
so ‘well adjusted,’ so free of tension, are very significant data to 
be compared with their responses to ‘why.’ They are significant 
for several reasons: (a) because they show the children’s public 
reactions on matters of group-relations, their official, or perhaps 
ideal, ideology; and (b) because such reactions are often made 
the basis for diagnosing the situations of school and community 
life in which varied ethnic groups are involved; where it is con- 
cluded that ‘‘all is well,” ‘‘we have no problems of prejudice here; 
we all get along together.”’ The error is obvious. 
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Some years ago child psychology, education and sociology alike 
became greatly concerned about adolescence as the period of 
‘storm and stress’ in our culture. Thereupon, its problems and 
remedies were studied in research and practice, with resulting 
better understanding and treatment. Is there not equal cause 
for concern about the social-psychological position of ‘storm and 
stress’ of children of minority groups in America? 

More comparative research is needed on other minorities in our 
culture. Most urgently indicated is research on methods of 
modifying these social mores which are contrary to democratic 
ideals and which preclude equality of opportunities for social 
development of all children. 











A STUDY OF SOCIAL SENSITIVITY (SYMPATHY) 
AMONG ADOLESCENTS 


WALTER LOBAN 


School of Education 
University of California 


The initial problem of this research was to explore techniques 
designed to discriminate between adolescents who are highly 
sensitive to the feelings of other people and those adolescents 
whose sensitivity to the feelings of others is demonstrably low. 
Then, having located two such groups, the next step was to study 
these two unlike groups with reference to attitudes, needs, 
behaviors, or idiosyncrasies which might help to explain their 
differences in social sensitivity. 

Arrangements for this research were concluded with seven 
public schools, a private school, and a reform school. These 
schools were chosen with the purpose of obtaining a sample repre- 
senting the broader universe of American adolescents with refer- 
ence to sex; rural-urban distribution; socio-economic condition; 
race; as many of the representative religious faiths of America as 
possible; and a majority fairly characteristic of the so-called 
average American boy and girl, all in reasonably typical propor- 
tions. The sampling consisted of two hundred thirty boys and 
two hundred girls of whom eighty-eight per cent were Caucasian; 
eleven per cent, Negro; and one per cent, Oriental. The rural- 
urban and socio-economic distribution is given in Table I where 
students are arranged in seven socio-economic levels according to 
their parents’ or guardians’ occupations as rated by the Minne- 
sota Occupational Scale (1). Comparisons are also given with 
two earlier studies. 

The nine schools coéperating in this study met these conditions 
remarkably well. All together, four hundred thirty adolescents 
ranging from Grade Eight through Grade Twelve participated 
in the study, three hundred seventy-six of them representing 
public school students and fifty-four of them representing private 
and reform schools. 

Two measures constituted the basis on which the subject’s 
social sensitivity was determined. The first of these, a socio- 
metric instrument, contained descriptions of behavior low or high 
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TABLE I.—MINNESOTA OCCUPATIONAL SCALE: PER CENT 
oF ADOLESCENTS IN SEVEN Socio-Economic LEVELS 
(COMPARED WITH Two EARLIER STUDIES) 


1947-8 % 1920% 
This 1940% Goodenough 
Socio-economic Study Hansen (2) and 
level Anderson (3) 
I) Professional 3 3 3 
II) Semi-professional 
and retail business 9 7 5 
III) Clerical, skilled 
trades and retail 
business 17 14 14 
IV) Farmers 13 15 19 
V) Semi-skilled occupa- 
tions, etc. 36 24 27 
VI) Slightly-skilled 
trades, etc. 18 15 13 
VII) Day-laborers 2° 22 19 


* Although 1947-8 was a fairly prosperous economic period, it is reason- 
ably certain that this per cent should be higher; there is evidence that some 
pupils in this category enhanced their parents’ jobs, placing the jobs in V 


and VI. 


in sensitivity. For example, one item read: ‘‘X is a person who 
is unusually sympathetic and sensitive to how other people feel. 
X would never knowingly hurt the feelings of another person. 
Who is X in your class?’”’ The subjects filled in the names of 
classmates who exemplified the behavior of each item. Some 
items were dummy items which concealed the purpose of the 
instrument. The instrument was titled Js It Anybody You 
Know?! 

Is It Anybody You Know? was scored by tabulating the number 
of times each student received mention for (1) items which 
described sensitive, sympathetic personalities and (2) items 
which described insensitive, inconsiderate personalities. Sensi- 
tive items became plus scores; insensitive items were given minus 
signs. Subjects whose neutral personalities gave them little or 





1 Copies of this instrument are available from the writer. 
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no mention gravitated toward zero. Since class populations 
differed, all scores were divided by class size in order to make 
them comparable. On this distribution the subjects varied from 
a —73 toa +94. 

A second measure was a simple rating scale on which their 
teachers arranged the subjects on seven steps of social sensitivity 
ranging from ‘exceptionally sympathetic and considerate’ to 
‘ruthless, cruel, brutal.’ This rating by teachers took place at 
the close of the school year during which the teachers, aware of 
the purpose of this research, had learned with a sharper attention 
than usual to observe the social behavior of their pupils for 
manifestations of sensitivity. Many of these teachers, also, were 
the advisors, homeroom directors, or counselors of the subjects. 

As a result of these two measures, scores were available which 
recorded (1) the judgments of pupils concerning each other’s 
sympathetic behavior and (2) the judgments of teachers on the 
same matter. Both judgments were valuable. The pupils knew 
each other better and saw more of one another’s behavior outside 
of class and school. On the other hand, the teachers had the 
advantage of maturity and experience. Furthermore, the teach- 
ers had been alert to the whole problem of sympathetic behavior 
ever since they had begun to work on this investigation at the 
opening of the school year. 

The judgments of pupils and teachers were given equal weight. 
A composite distribution of teachers’ and pupils’ judgments was 
made for the total number of cases; from this sixty cases were 
selected at each extreme in social sensitivity.? The difference 
between the two groups on the combined pupil-teacher measures 
was statistically significant at the one per cent level. 

A third measure, the Hawthorne Group Test of Cruelty-Com- 
passion (4), was a standardized test used as a check on the other 
two instruments. Two forms of this test were used. The form 
for boys was identical with Hawthorne’s standardized test. For 
girls this form had to be adjusted in order to exclude choices that 
were solely masculine in nature. The same number and the same 
kind of items appear on both forms. When the t-test is applied 
to the difference in means between the most sensitive boys and 





The distribution was approximately normal, with sixty-eight per cent 
falling within one standard deviation on either side of the mean. 
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the least sensitive boys, as measured by the combined pupil- 
teacher rating, the difference proves significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence. The same test for significance also achieved 
the one per cent level for the difference between sensitive and low 
sensitive girls. 

Throughout the remainder of this investigation the two groups 
representing the extremes of social sensitivity among the subjects 
were studied separately from the large middle group of adoles- 
cents. Howe'ver, all subjects were further studied by a long 
series of measures falling mainly into two categories: 

1) Measures designed to learn as much as possible about the 
subjects’ responses to ten selections of literature in which the 
authors’ intention is clearly to evoke sympathy.’ These 
‘measures,’ constructed for this research, were: content analysis 
of free responses, questionnaires, and social-distance scales 
applied to the main characters in the stories. 

2) Measures designed to learn as much as possible about the 
subjects themselves—their intelligence, emotional needs, socio- 
economic status, religious faith, church attendance, acceptance 
or rejection by other adolescents, home conditions, reading 
ability, health, mental stability, values and ideals, race, sex, and 
so forth. For as many of these measures as possible, a mathe- 
matical score was obtained for each individual. 

Sociograms were used to determine the subjects’ acceptance 
and rejection by their peer group (5). For socio-economic status, 
the Goodenough-Anderson Minnesota Occupational Scale (6) was 
applied to the jobs of the subjects’ parents. Eight emotional 
needs were investigated by a form of the Self-Portrait developed 
by Louis Raths (10). Intelligence was measured by the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests (9), and reading by <T'razler 
Reading Test (11). Questionnaires dealt with such factors as 
church attendance, family size, race, ideals, values, choices of 
books, and the three wishes a subject would choose. One hun- 





*The teachers read aloud to their classes the following ten stories: 
(1) A Mother in Mannville by Mariorie Kinnan Rawlings; (2) Yours Lovingly 
by Eugenie Courtright; (3) A Start in Life by Ruth Suckow; (4) The Kiskis 
by May Vontver; (5) The Beginning of Wisdom by Rachel Field; (6) Miss 
Brill by Katherine Mansfield; (7) The Horse by Marian Hurd McNeely; 
(8) The New Kid by Murray Heyert; (9) Prelude by Albert Halper; (10) 
That’s What Happened to Me by Michael Fessier. 
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dred and sixty-two subjects, including twelve subjects chosen for 
special case studies, took the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory (7). A fictitious list of book titles as well as several 
tests of choices concluded the testing program by probing still 
further at the preferences of high sensitive and low sensitive 
persons. 

Many precautions were taken to prevent unwarranted errors. 
Specialists and experts were consulted on such matters as meas- 
urement, sociometrics, and inter-group relations. Preliminary 
tryouts of all the measures were carried out with adolescents in 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, and numerous revisions were 
made on the basis of those trials. Teachers in the experiment 
were visited and briefed in advance, and students were repeatedly 
assured that their responses would in no way affect their status 
in school. Particular care was taken to treat all the adolescent 
subjects with the same deference and respect that any cultured 
adult shows toward another adult. 

To test the significance of the difference between the various 
means of the two groups of adolescents, the t-test was used. The 
number of results which proved to be significant at the one per 
cent level indicates that the two groups of adolescents were 
definitely different from each other. The most reasonable con- 
clusion is that the basis on which they were grouped—sensitivity 
to others—was a valid basis. 

In this study the matter of ‘spread’ or ‘variance’ became 
highly important because of the presence of both boys and girls 
in the two groups. As soon as the data were tabulated, it 
became obvious that more girls than boys appeared in the group 
of highly sensitive adolescents. The opposite was true of the 
low sensitive group, where boys predominated.® Since these sex 
differences were significant at the one per cent level, it became 
necessary in all procedures to make certain whether or not boys 
and girls in the same classification could be treated as a single 
group. To pool boys and girls, it was necessary to show not only 
that they were drawn from larger groups whose means were the 
same but also that they came from equally variable populations 
in regard to the measure being investigated. 





‘There were thirty-six girls and twenty-four boys in the high-sensitive 


group. 
5’ There were forty-four boys and sixteen girls in the low-sensitive group. 
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For example, the girls in the low sensitive group spread over a 
wide range of social and economic prestige while the incon- 
siderate boys clustered closely around the mean. Because these 
differences in variability between the inconsiderate boys and 
girls were significant, it became impossible to compare these boys 
and girls as if they were a single group capable of being compared 
with the sensitive adolescents on this matter of socio-economic 
status. Instead, it was necessary to separate them on this 
matter of socio-economic status. Comparisons, of necessity, had 
to be made between inconsiderate girls and sensitive girls, 
between inconsiderate boys and considerate boys. Because the 
f-test showed a difference of variance in the one area of socio- 
economic status, it became necessary to test the variance on 
every measure to determine whether or not it was justifiable to 
pool boys and girls together. 

Furthermore, for any study of social sensitivity, an adequate 
comprehension of the meaning of measurement is important. 
True measurement requires units that are constant, interchange- 
able, and additive. However, in most psychological and edu- 
cational measurement, the zero point is not known. The most 
that can be said is that certain individuals vary in the same direc- 
tion (or in opposite directions) and that we do not claim anything 
more than a rank ordering of our cases. In the measures and 
scales of this investigation, the scores have relative meaning only. 
They are useful scores in that they determine the individual’s 
relative status in the group with which he is compared, but they 
are never to be considered as absolute scores nor as comparable 
in the manner of scores in a physical scientist’s ideal of true 


measurement. 
RESULTS 


These measures made it possible to rank the adolescents along 
a continuum ranging from ruthless and inconsiderate behavior to 
sympathetic and thoughtful behavior of the highest order and to 
select two extreme groups of adolescents who varied greatly on 
this continuum. Some of the differences between these two 
groups are presented in Tables II and III. 

1) As assessed by the Raths’ Self-Portrait, an important emo- 
tional difference between very sensitive adolescents and low 
sensitive adolescents proves to be their feeling of anxiety con- 
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TABLE II].—DIFFERENCES AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN GROUPS OF ADOLESCENTS VARYING IN SOCIAL 
SENSITIVITY AS MEASURED BY THE CHI-SQUARE TEST 


Num- Level of 
Variable Group ber X? Significance 
1. Sex High sensitive boys 24 


High sensitive girls 36 
‘ Low sensitive boys 44 


Low sensitive girls 16 13.57 one per cent 
2. Content All high sensitive 60 
Analysis of All low sensitive 60 20.7108 one per cent 


Response to 
Ten Short 
Stories 
3. Church All high sensitive 60 
Attendance All low sensitive 59 2.341 not signifi- 


cant 
4. Size of All high sensitive 59 
Family All low sensitive 60 5.576 not signifi- 
cant 


cerning their behavior. As a group, the sensitive adolescents are 
more concerned over their relations with other people, and they 
worry more and longer over behavior which the least sensitive 
adolescents quickly forget. The high sensitive adolescent is | 
much more aware of his own limitations, inadequacies, and 
failures in human relations. This difference was significant at 
the one per cent level. 

2) Socio-economic status proved to be an important factor in 
influencing the social sensitivity of adolescent boys but not that 
of adolescent girls. Low socio-economic status is less conducive 
to sympathetic behavior for adolescent boys than average or 
good socio-economic conditions. It is probable that boys of low 
economic status, more directly faced with the problem of eco- 
nomic struggle, find it more necessary than girls to suppress 
tendencies toward sympathy and to adopt an attitude of ‘every 
man for himself.’ This difference for boys was significant at the 
one per cent level. 

3) A larger number of adolescent girls proved to be highly 
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sensitive as compared with adolescent boys. This difference was 
significant at the one per cent level. 

4) Asignificant difference between these adolescents is the greater 
inclination on the part of the least sensitive to approve persons 
‘‘who run their own lives, who are reckless, independent, restless, 
free and impatient of all control and law . . . who are ungovern- 
able, superior and powerful, free from the need of considering 
how others will react to what they do.” For boys this difference 
is significant at the one per cent level; for girls it is significant at 
the five per cent level. This difference was assessed by means of 
a list of choices called My Ideal Self. 

5) No significant difference in intelligence was found to exist 
between adolescents who were highly sensitive and those who 
were least sensitive. 

6) Church attendance and denomination have no relation to 
the social sensitivity of adolescents, but the case studies reveal 
that the quality and intensity of religious experience do have a 
relation (whether this is the cause of sensitivity or the result is 
not certain). 

7) The most sensitive adolescents are clearly more popular 
with their peers than are the least sensitive adolescents. This 
difference in popularity is also statistically significant at the one 
per cent level. 

8) In every one of the literary measures used with all the 
adolescents, a persistent tendency to identify with literary 
characters most closely resembling one’s self consistently appears. 

9) No significant difference exists between the two groups in 
regard to reading ability as measured by the Trazler Reading 
Tests. 

10) There is a persistent tendency for the highly sensitive 
adolescents to show a greater interest in books and choices that 
deal with idealistic, esthetic, and sympathetic themes. The least 
sensitive adolescents lead in an interest in books and choices that 
emphasize cruelty. Both groups tend to be about equally inter- 
ested in material success and equally disinterested in a book that 
exalts prejudice and intolerance. Although the significance of 
these differences has not been demonstrated statistically, their 
consistent reappearance throughout several different tests is 
worthy of note. 

11) On free responses, written directly after listening to each 
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of ten stories intended to evoke sympathy, the highly sensitive 
and low sensitive groups varied in the number of concepts which 
competent judges had declared a sympathetic reader with insight 
would notice. This difference, with the higher scores going to 
the most sensitive group, was significant at the one per cent level. 

12) No differences in race developed in respect to social sensi- 
tivity in this study. 

13) There is a tendency on the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Invehtory for highly sensitive adolescents to be more 
stable and to consider themselves in better health than the least 
sensitive adolescents. 

14) No significant difference between the two groups was 
found in respect to size of family or position of child in order 
of birth. 

15) On most of the measures in this study, girls vary more 
than boys. One possible explanation may be that the actual 
biological, constitutional basis on which personality is built in 
human beings may be no different in girls than in boys. How- 
ever, exposed to greater social demands to become sympathetic, 
a group of girls may be less homogeneous than boys when both 
groups are selected according to the very factor which requires 
greater modifiability on the part of girls than of boys (8). 

This research it is hoped will have value in the development of 
a study of human relations and in the education of tolerant, 
sensitive citizens. Underlying the problems of inter-racial and 
intercultural strife with which the public schools deal, lies the 
basic problem of social insight and sympathetic awareness of the 
feelings and thoughts of other minds. A technique of measuring 
this quality of social sensitivity should make it possible to take 
the next important step. By measuring groups before and after 
various kinds of sensitizing experiences, a more secure knowledge 
may be gained of what education is most effective in promoting 
better social sensitivity. 
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SOCIAL ATTRACTION PATTERNS BETWEEN 
ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CHILDREN 
AND STUDENT-TEACHERS: 
SOCIOMETRIC ANALYSIS! 


WALTER D. SMITH 


Department of Psychology 
Florida State University 


This study is an attempt to define and interpret the developing 
patterns of social attraction existing between 184 elementary 
school pupils (nursery through grade six) and fifty-two student- 
teachers. These students were fulfilling certain requirements for 
the teacher’s certificate by practicing one college semester under 
the supervision of a critic teacher. By using sociometric tech- 
niques similar in design to those introduced by J. L. Moreno,? 
patterns of attraction and repulsion are revealed in their initial 
stages of development. An appraisal of the critic teachers’ 
awareness of the social acceptability of their student-teachers by 
the pupils provides data which have many implications for 
teacher evaluation and teacher training. 

More specifically the purposes of the study are stated in the 
form of questions concerning each problem or relationship to be 
investigated: 

1) Do children in the nursery, kindergarten and elementary 
school groups evidence consistent patterns of choice and rejection 
for student-teachers who are acting in a supervisory capacity 
with the children? Do children show strong and consistent 
differentiation in choosing among the student-teachers? This 
may demonstrate that not ‘just any’ adult is to be given training 
as an elementary school teacher, that children do distinguish 





‘This report is a portion of the writer’s doctoral dissertation, Social 
Attraction between Elementary School Children and Student Teachers. 
Microfilm Abstracts, Vol. 10, No. 4, Publication No. 2008, Ann Arbor: Uni- 
versity Microfilms, 1950. Acknowledgment is made to Dr. Willard C. 
Olson, University of Michigan, who directed the original research and to the 
Graduate Research Council, Florida State University, whose grant has 
made continuance of the study possible. 

2 J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? Washington, D. C.: Nervous and 
Mental Disease Publishing Company, 1943. 
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consistently between those whose presence and association is 
pleasant and desirable, even in nursery school groups. 

2) Do children tend to show greater differentiation between 
criteria of the sociometric test as they become better acquainted 
with student-teachers and learn the special skills and abilities of 
each, and do they tend to choose each individual for the situation 
in which he performs best? Do inter-criterial® correlation coef- 
ficients between ‘play’ and ‘work’ choices decrease with each 
additional month in the scores received on both choice and 
rejection? 

3) Is a student-teacher’s adjustment in his group of co-workers 
related to his adjustment in the children’s groups? Is acceptance 
or rejection by one group indicative of acceptance or rejection by 
the other? 

4) Due to different concepts of values and good human rela- 
tions between adults and children, are critic teachers able to 
perceive accurately the true nature of the student-teacher-pupil 
relations? Will their predictions or estimates of children’s 
choices and rejections for student-teachers be similar to the actual 
situation? Will their awareness or perception improve with 
additional time of acquaintance? 

Experimental situation.—The subjects of the study were the 
pupils, student-teachers, and critic teachers (or classroom teach- 
ers) of the University Elementary School of the University of Michi- 
gan. Within this school various research projects were carried 
out from time to time by the research staff in child development. 

The school was comprised of nine grades or groups: Nursery I, 
Nursery II, Kindergarten, and Grades I through VI, each under 
the direction of a regular teacher who also served as critic teacher 
in the student-teacher training program. These groups ranged 
in numbers from thirteen to twenty-four and were generally 
equally divided according to sex. It will be noted that the 
school served two main purposes—that of a research unit and a 
teacher training unit. 

The child population of the study appears to have been unusual 
with higher socio-economic background than found in most 
public schools and considerable superiority to the general popu- 





*The term, inter-criterial, is used here to représent the relationship 
between the two criteria, play and work. 
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lation in intelligence (Stanford-Binet IQs ranged from 79 to 196 
with few falling below 110). Similarly the student-teacher popu- 
lation (fifty-one females and one male) appeared to have been a 
select one in terms of socio-economic background, although back- 
ground data could not be accurately evaluated because of their 
sometimes ambiguous nature. Thirty-seven of this group were 
twenty-one years of age; the age range was nineteen to twenty- 
eight years. In no case had any student-teacher had previous 
teaching experience. 

Student-teaching assignment.—Room and grade assignments of 
student-teachers were generally based on preference expressed 
prior to the beginning of the school term. All assignments were 
made for an entire semester. With his critic teacher each 
student-teacher planned his work schedule in such a way that he 
would spend twelve and one-half hours in his assigned room each 
week. The number assigned to the several grades varied between 
four and seven. A considerable amount of overlapping of 
schedules and regular weekly meetings with the critic teacher 
served to acquaint the student-teachers with each other in a few 
short weeks. Generally critic teachers attempted to rotate each 
student-teacher’s duties in order that each would be able to teach 
or work in every area of the school program. 

Classroom and critic teachers—The classroom teachers, or 
critic teachers, were teachers with several years of teaching 
experience. Five of this group had the master’s degree and 
others were doing work towards that degree. The ages of all 
critic teachers were under thirty-five. The sixth-grade teacher 
was the only male. 

Materials and instruments used.— Using criteria possessing equal 
meaning for children at all grade levels studied several types of 
sociometric tests were derived. These tests, similar in design to 
the usual device as described by Northway,‘ Jennings,® and 
Bronfenbrenner,* proposed to explore and measure lines or path- 





‘Mary L. Northway, ‘‘A method for depicting social relationships by 
sociometric testing,’’ Sociometry, 111, 2(April, 1940), 144-50. 

’ Helen H. Jennings, Leadership and Isolation. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1943. 

* Urie Bronfenbrenner, The Measurement of Sociometric Status. Structure, 
and Development. Sociometry Monographs, No. 6. New York: Beacon 
House, 1945. 
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ways of attraction and repulsion in two channels: child-to- 
student-teacher and student-teacher-to-student-teacher. 

(1) Form A, administered to all children: 

“Tell me which of the student-teachers you would like best 
to have play with you any of the games that we play,” and 
‘‘Tell me which of the student-teachers you would like best to 
show you how to do things and to help you when you are working, 
or making something, or studying—just any of the work that 
we do.” 

The negative sociometric questions were similar to the positive 
ones above except the word ‘least’ was substituted in each case 
for ‘best.’ 

Some variations in instructions occurred in the upper ele- 
mentary groups where each child was asked to write his own 
response. ‘Two spaces for names were left after each question. 

(2) Form B, administered to all student-teachers: 

To investigate student-teachers’ choices for each other they 
were given these instructions: ‘‘ Please write the name of the 
student teacher in your room whom you would like best as a 
companion in your leisure-time activities. Perhaps there are 
more than one. Name those you really prefer,” and ‘‘ Write the 
name of the student-teacher in your room whom you would like 
best as a co-worker in presenting any unit or work activity to the 
class.” Spaces for two names were left under each question. 
In order to make the test as meaningful as it had been for the 
children, some changes from the children’s tests were made in 
wording. 

(3) Form C, administered to all critic teachers: 

Critic teachers were asked to rank student-teachers, on the 
basis of their knowledge or awareness of pupil-student-teacher 
relationships, as they thought the children’s choices would 
rank them. Rankings on both criteria, ‘play’ and ‘work,’ were 
made. 

Test administration.—The larger task of testing was delegated 
to the regular classroom teachers. All tests administered to 
children from the nursery groups through grade three required 
individual testing; all other tests were administered on a group 
basis. Student-teachers completed their sociometric tests at 
their weekly meeting following most closely the date of adminis- 
tration of the children’s tests. 
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Time interval between tests.—Because a major purpose of the 
study was to catch the picture of developing relations within each 
of the nine groups and to indicate the presence of any charac- 
teristic trends, the necessity of administering sociometric tests 
at brief intervals becomes apparent. The logic of this procedure 
and the appropriate time intervals have been discussed by 
Moreno’ and Jennings.® 

The time interval decided upon was four weeks. The period 
under study was limited to the three months beginning with the 
opening of school in September, 1949, and extending to Decem- 
ber 12, 1949. Short intervals appear satisfactory when the group 
members are not well acquainted at the initial test, making it 
imperative that each individual make some new adjustment to 
accomodate each of his new associates (Moreno’). 

The first test occurred during the fourth week of acquaintance. 
By this arrangement children and student-teachers had a short 
period to become acquainted and draw first impressions; the final 
tests show the durability of these early impressions. The tests 
are then labelled according to the date of administration as 
October 17, November 14, and December 12. 

Use of identifying pictures.—To assist the children in making 
choices a photograph of each student-teacher was made and the 
pictures (3 X 4 inches) were attached in a circular arrangement 
to a plain cardboard (18 X 18 inches). Each child could then 
identify and choose the preferred person’s picture. 


Il. UTILIZATION OF SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


Tabulation of data.—All sociometric data from each group on 
each test were tabulated according to the matrix design explained 
by Bronfenbrenner,’® Northway and Potashin,'! and Jennings.” 





7 Moreno, op. cit. 

8’ Helen H. Jennings, ‘‘Sociometry in action,’’ Survey Midmonthly, txxx1v, 
2(February, 1948), 41-44. 

® Moreno, op. cit. 

10 Bronfenbrenner, op. cit. 

11 Mary L. Northway and Reva Potashin, “Instructions for using the 
sociometric test,”’ Personality and Sociometric Status. Sociometry Mono- 
graphs, No. 11, New York: Beacon House, 1947, 67-71. 

12 Helen H. Jennings, Sociometry in Group Relations. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 
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Combining scores from work and play choices.—Due to the 
unwieldy nature of scores representing several segments of the 
classroom social climate and to the need for single measures to be 
used in comparing social status with various aspects of person- 
ality and performance, the combining of scores on different 
criteria with a single score obtaining which would represent a 
composite picture of social status seemed warranted. This pro- 
cedure has been followed by Bonney"® and Northway and 
Potashin.!4 

At the same time the correlations between scores on the various 
criteria are usually high and statistically significant, thus render- 
ing the use of composite scores a statistically sound procedure 
(Horst?®). 

Weighting of scores.—Bronfenbrenner'® allowed three choices 
on each criterion and dispensed entirely with any weighting 
system giving all choices equal weight as have others (Newstetter, 
Feldstein, and Newcomb!’). Other investigators have quite 
arbitrarily weighted scores in terms of priority of preference 
(Bonney,'* Northway'’). The evidence would indicate that a 
weighting technique provides no advantage over unweighted 
scores and that the latter technique would lend itself admirably 
to the present study. The raw score for each individual was the 
number of choices received. 


III. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF SOCIOMETRIC DATA 


Constancy of choices for student-teachers.—Will certain adults 
quickly attract children and maintain this attraction (or choice 





13 Merl E. Bonney, “‘The constancy of sociometric scores and their rela- 
tionship to teacher judgments of social success, and to personality self- 
ratings,’’ Sociometry, v1, 4(November, 1943), 410. 

14 Northway and Potashin, op. cit., p. 70. 

15 Paul Horst, T’he Prediction of Personal Adjustment. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, Bulletin 48, 1941. 

16 Bronfenbrenner, op. cit. 

17 W. I. Newstetter, N. J. Feldstein, and T. M. Newcomb, Group Adjust- 
ment: A Study in Experimental Sociology. Cleveland: School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, 1938. 

18 Bonney, op. cit. 

‘8 Mary L. Northway, ‘‘Outsiders, a study of the personality patterns of 
children least acceptable to their age mates,’’ Sociometry, v1, 1(February, 
1944), 11. 
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status) while others are consistent in being ‘neglected’ or 
‘rejected’ by the children in the choosing situation? Consider- 
able variability between groups and within groups was found 
with Pearson r’s ranging from —.801 (Nursery I, October- 
December choice status) to +.857 (Grade V, November—Decem- 
ber choice status). However, by combining r’s from all groups 
by the r to z transformation recommended by Fisher? for small 
samples, it is found that the estimated total r’s thus obtained do 
attain statistical significance (Table 1). Levels of significance 
were read directly from Fisher’s Table V-A.?! 


TABLE 1.—EsTIMATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ ToTaL CHOICE SCORES 
(PLAY AND WorK CoMBINED) FROM CHILDREN 
ON THREE TESTS 


n = 52 Oct.—Nov. Nov.—Dec. Oct.—Dec. 
Estimated ‘‘r’”? = . 509 . 594 .460 
df = 34 34 34 
p - <.01 <.01 <.01 


Assuming that the several samples comprising each of these 
estimated r’s are drawn from equally correlated populations, one 
may conclude that a marked relationship exists in the status of 
student-teachers in children’s groups from time to time; the 
student-teacher who is accepted at one time would tend to be 
accepted at another time. 

Constancy of rejection for student-teachers.—‘‘Do student- 
teachers who are once rejected by children remain rejected?” 
Estimated r’s (Table 2) were again calculated. Each r was 
found to differ significantly from zero at the .01 level indicating a 
considerable constancy in the children’s rejection of student- 
teachers, an even greater constancy than was demonstrated in 
student-teachers’ choice status. Rejection by children on one 
occasion is highly indicative of rejection at another point in time. 

Differentiation of play and work choices.—‘‘ Is there a significant 
relationship between ‘play’ and ‘work’ status?’’ Choice scores 





20 Quinn McNemar, Psychological Statistics, pp. 348-49. New York: John 


Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1949. 
21 Ronald H. Fisher, Statistical Methods for Research Workers, p. 202, 


8th ed. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 1941. 
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TABLE 2.—EsTIMATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ TOTAL REJECTION SCORES 
(FROM CHILDREN) ON THE THREE TESTS 





<5 et ee ol 


n = 52 Oct.—Nov. Nov.—Dec. Oct.—Dec. 
Estimated “‘r”’ = .§21 .716 .653 
df = 34 34 34 
p = <.01 <.01 <.01 


received from children on the two criteria were correlated yielding 
the data of Table 3 which represent the combined r’s from the 
nine groups (combined by the r to z transformation). 


TABLE 3.—ESTIMATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ ‘PLAY’ AND ‘WorK’ 
CHOICES (FROM CHILDREN) ON THE THREE TESTS 





n = §2 October November December 
Estimated “r”’ = .211 321 .435 
df = 34 34 34 
p = >.10 > .05 <.01 


The increasing values of r provide evidence that some influence 
similar to halo effect became more and more operative with each 
additional month of acquaintance. An r-value in December of 
435, significant at the .01 level, indicates that children’s choice 
or acceptance of student-teachers on one criterion becomes indica- 
tive of choice on the other criterion when adequate time for 
crystallization of preferences is allowed. 

Differentiation of play and work rejection.—Values of estimated r 
were obtained between play and work rejection on each of the 
three tests (children’s rejections for student-teachers.) Table 4 





TABLE 4.—EstTIn ATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT TEACHERS’ ‘PLAY’ AND ‘WorK’ 
REJECTION SCORES (FROM CHILDREN) 

ON THE THREE TESTS 





n = 52 October November December 
Estimated ‘“‘r’”’ = .304 .655 .741 
df = 34 34 34 

= > .05 <.01 <.01 


p 
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shows that the relationship between the criteria of rejection is 
even greater than that between the criteria of choice. The values 
of r rapidly gain statistical significance and an r of .741 in 
December, significant at the .01 level, provides rather conclusive 
evidence of a general factor running throughout the test. The 
pessimistic conclusion suggested is that if the student-teacher is 
rejected by children in one situation, he is likely to be rejected in 
other situations. This tendency becomes more marked with 
each additional month as group structures become more set and 
greater unanimity of opinion is reached on the matter of the most 
rejected individuals. 

Within a few brief weeks children appear to decide which 
student-teachers are least preferred and tend to consistently 
name them on all criteria. This tendency is even more pro- 
nounced than is the tendency for each student-teacher to main- 
tain similar choice status on the criteria employed over the three 
months’ interval. Factors which contribute to rejection may be 
more generalized in their effect on student-teacher-pupil relations 
and more stable and enduring than those factors contributing to 
choice expressions. 

Relationship between student-teachers’ choices received from 
student-teachers and from children.—Whether student-teachers 
who are well-adjusted socially in their own groups, adjustment 
being defined by high social status scores, are also well-adjusted 
in the children’s groups may be answered by determining the 
nature of the relationship existing between the choice and rejec- 
tion scores garnered in the two situations. While a more compre- 
hensive analysis of each individual’s sphere of social contacts 
would perhaps lead to greater insight into this relationship, a 
statistical analysis may serve to uncover certain group trénds. 

Correlation coefficients between these two social status meas- 
ures have been obtained for each of the nine groups of student- 
teachers; again r’s are combined and estimated total r’s obtained 
foreach month. An inspection of Table 5 leads to the conclusion 
that social status of the student-teachers in their own groups is 
not related in any easily generalized manner to their status in 
the children’s groups. Whether these findings are a function of 
the small samples studied or whether the trend would continue 
when larger samples become the center of investigation leaves 
room for conjecture. 
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TABLE 2.—EsTIMATED TOTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ TOTAL REJECTION SCORES 
(FROM CHILDREN) ON THE THREE TESTS 


n = §2 Oct.—Nov. Nov.—Dec. Oct.—Dec. 
Estimated ‘‘r”’ = .521 .716 .653 
df = 34 34 34 
p = <.01 <.01 <.01 


received from children on the two criteria were correlated yielding 
the data of Table 3 which represent the combined r’s from the 
nine groups (combined by the r to z transformation). 


TABLE 3.—EsTIMATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ ‘PLAY’ AND ‘WorRK’ 
CHOICES (FROM CHILDREN) ON THE THREE TESTS 


n = §2 October November December 
Estimated ‘‘r” = .211 .321 .435 
df = 34 34 34 
p = >.10 > .05 <.01 


The increasing values of r provide evidence that some influence 
similar to halo effect became more and more operative with each 
additional month of acquaintance. An r-value in December of 
.435, significant at the .01 level, indicates that children’s choice 
or acceptance of student-teachers on one criterion becomes indica- 
tive of choice on the other criterion when adequate time for 
crystallization of preferences is allowed. 

Differentiation of play and work rejection.—Values of estimated r 
were obtained between play and work rejection on each of the 
three tests (children’s rejections for student-teachers.) Table 4 


TABLE 4.—EsTIMATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT TEACHERS’ ‘PLAY’ AND ‘WorRK’ 
REJECTION SCORES (FROM CHILDREN) 

ON THE THREE TESTS 


n = 52 October November December 
Estimated ‘“‘r’”’ = .304 .655 .741 
df = 34 34 34 

= > .05 <.01 <.01 
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shows that the relationship between the criteria of rejection is 
even greater than that between the criteria of choice. The values 
of r rapidly gain statistical significance and an r of .741 in 
December, significant at the .01 level, provides rather conclusive 
evidence of a general factor running throughout the test. The 
pessimistic conclusion suggested is that if the student-teacher is 
rejected by children in one situation, he is likely to be rejected in 
other situations. This tendency becomes more marked with 
each additional month as group structures become more set and 
greater unanimity of opinion is reached on the matter of the most 
rejected individuals. 

Within a few brief weeks children appear to decide which 
student-teachers are least preferred and tend to consistently 
name them on all criteria. This tendency is even more pro- 
nounced than is the tendency for each student-teacher to main- 
tain similar choice status on the criteria employed over the three 
months’ interval. Factors which contribute to rejection may be 
more generalized in their effect on student-teacher-pupil relations 
and more stable and enduring than those factors contributing to 
choice expressions. _ 

Relationship between student-teachers’ choices recewed from 
student-teachers and from children.—Whether student-teachers 
who are well-adjusted socially in their own groups, adjustment 
being defined by high social status scores, are also well-adjusted 
in the children’s groups may be answered by determining the 
nature of the relationship existing between the choice and rejec- 
tion scores garnered in the two situations. While a more compre- 
hensive analysis of each individual’s sphere of social contacts 
would perhaps lead to greater insight into this relationship, a 
statistical analysis may serve to uncover certain group trends. 

Correlation coefficients between these two social status meas- 
ures have been obtained for each of the nine groups of student- 
teachers; again r’s are combined and estimated total r’s obtained 
foreach month. An inspection of Table 5 leads to the conclusion 
that social status of the student-teachers in their own groups is 
not related in any easily generalized manner to their status in 
the children’s groups. Whether these findings are a function of 
the small samples studied or whether the trend would continue 
when larger samples become the center of investigation leaves 
room for conjecture. 
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TABLE 5.—EstTIMATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ CHoIcEe Scores RECEIVED 
FROM CHILDREN AND THOSE RECEIVED FROM THE 
OTHER STUDENT-TEACHERS IN THE GROUP 


n = 52 October November December 
Estimated “‘r” = .279 . 237 — .316 
df = 34 34 34 
p = > .05 >.10 > .05 


Relationship between student-teachers’ rejections received from 
student-teachers and from children.—A comparison of negative 
sociometric data (rejections) in a similar fashion to the preceeding 
choice comparison yields the data of Table 6; positive values of 


TABLE 6.—ESsTIMATED ToTAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS 
BETWEEN STUDENT-TEACHERS’ REJECTION SCORES 
RECEIVED FROM CHILDREN AND FROM 
STUDENT-TEACHERS 


n = §2 October November December 
Estimated “‘r”’ = .211 .302 .357 
df = 34 34 34 
p = >.10 > .05 < .05 


estimated total r are evidenced each month. Only a moderate 
relationship between the extent of rejection in children’s groups 
and rejection in student-teachers’ groups is revealed. However, 
in these low positive values a trend is suggested toward a greater 
relationship with each additional month; by December the r-value 
of .357 has reached the .05 level of significance. 

It may be concluded that within the limits of the present study 
little uniform relationship exists between the way a student- 
teacher is accepted by his adult associates and the way children 
accept him. However, it would appear that a more direct and 
positive relationship develops between these two measures over 
a period of time; the data suggest that a greater time limit than 
three months is required to test this hypothesis. Further, it 
might be surmised that the children’s system of evaluation of 
adult associates is vastly different from the adult’s system of 
evaluation of adults. Social acceptance by adult associates offers 
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no assurance that children will entertain similar feelings. These 
findings would prompt a constant alertness on the part of the 
person in a supervisory and administrative capacity in order to 
see teachers as children view them. 

Critic teachers’ awareness of ‘most chosen’ and ‘least chosen’ 
student-teachers (chosen by children).—For the forward-looking 
critic teacher who would improve the interpersonal relations 
between student-teachers and pupils, a knowledge of those rela- 
tionships becomes imperative. As one aspect of the analysis of 
pupil-student-teacher relations in the classroom, critic teachers 
were asked in advance of each sociometric testing period to rank 
student-teachers on the two criteria (‘play’ and ‘work’) as they 
thought the children’s choices would rank them. 

While a knowledge of social status of group members might be 
of great benefit to one attempting to improve human relations in 
the classroom, some evidence exists which would indicate that a 
very accurate awareness by the individual member is not to be 
expected. It has been pointed out by Moreno” that the indi- 
vidual member is only partially aware of his position. New- 
stetter, Feldstein, and Newcomb”’ have reported a mean correla- 
tion coefficient (r) of .756 ~ .20 between camp counselor esti- 
mates of a child’s acceptance and the obtained index of group 
status. 

Fauquier and Gilchrist®* have suggested that some of the 
qualities of leadership in children’s groups—dominance, aggres- 
sion, boldness, impulsiveness, excitability, and alertness—fre- 
quently serve to hinder the adult’s recognition of the group 
control resting in these individuals. Because the basis for judg- 
ment of choice is different for children and adults, critic teachers 
might experience some difficulty in making accurate estimates of 
any student-teacher’s acceptance by children. 

While it is unlikely that critic teachers can estimate with much 
accuracy children’s choices for the ‘average group’ in acceptance, 
an awareness of extreme cases (those who are ‘most chosen’ and 
those who are ‘least chosen’ by the children) does lie within the 
realm of reasonable expectation. Detection of the extreme cases 





22 Moreno, op. cit., p. 339. 

23 Newstetter, Feldstein, and Newcomb, op. cit. 

24 William Fauquier and John Gilchrist, ‘‘Some aspects of leadership in 
an institution,’”’ Child Development, x11, 1(March, 1942), 55-64. 
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on the lower end of the distribution of children’s choices is 
particularly important. 

In appraising teachers’ judgments, it was required that each 
judgment meet with an arbitrarily designed criterion of correct- 
ness. The criterion of correctness was that the student-teacher 
who actually obtained the most choices on each criterion (‘play’ 
and ‘work’) would be ranked in either first or second place in the 
group while the student-teacher who received the least number of 
choices would be ranked either lowest or in next to the lowest 
position in the group. 

The values in Table 7 show a picture of decreasing awareness; 
the high values of sixty-seven per cent in October for both 
extreme groups indicate that the critic teachers were rather quick 


TABLE 7.—PEeR CENT OF CorRRECT ESTIMATES BY CRITIC 
TEACHERS OF ‘LEAST CHOSEN’ AND ‘Most CHOSEN’ 
STUDENT-TEACHERS 





October November December 





Highest | Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest | Lowest 




















67 67 61 61 50 33 





to observe and understand the children’s reactions to their 
several student-teachers. The steadily decreasing values from 
month to month indicate that the complexity of the pupil- 
student-teacher ties defied comprehension by the critic teachers. 
Moreno explains that ‘“‘the intricacies of the children’s own 
associations prevent the teacher from having a true insight,” and 
adds that ‘“‘this appears as one of the great handicaps in the 
development of teacher-child relationships.’’?® 

It may be concluded that the critic teachers were initially able 
to pick-out with considerable accuracy the ‘most chosen’ and the 
‘least chosen’ student-teachers in their groups and that the 
accuracy with which this process was carried out decreases with 
additional increments of time. 





25 Moreno, op. cit., p. 54. 
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V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


An investigation is reported of the nature of social attraction 
and repulsion directed from 184 elementary school children to 
fifty-two student-teachers and of patterns of social attraction and 
repulsion between the student-teachers by sociometric tests 
administered to the children and the student-teachers at monthly 
intervals, October to December, 1949. The children and stu- 
dents recorded their choices and rejections for associates for 
‘play’ and ‘work.’ Relationships between aspects of social 
status were determined; critic teachers’ awareness of student- 
teachers’ acceptance by children was revealed. The findings 
were: 

1) Over a period of three months student-teachers’ acceptance 
by children remained remarkably constant. Acceptance at one 
time is indicative of later acceptance; rejection on one occasion 
tends to be even more indicative of rejection on later occasions. 
However, shifts in status occur in sufficient frequency and amount 
in all grades to warrant efforts for improvement. 

2) Increasingly high relatignships in student-teachers’ choice 
and rejection scores for play and work (inter-criterial) from 
children in successive months suggest either a greater breadth of 
acquaintance or an influence in the choice process similar to halo 
effect. 

3) The acceptance of student-teachers in their own groups 
(of student-teachers) showed no significant relationship to their 
acceptance in the children’s groups. However, the data suggest 
an increasing positive relationship from month to month. 

4) Critic teachers initially displayed considerable awareness 
concerning the status of the ‘highest chosen’ and thé ‘least 
chosen’ student-teachers. Judgments appeared to grow less 
accurate with each passing month. 

The procedures employed are recommended as diagnostic tech- 
niques for use in exploring student-teachers’ relationships with 
children. The notable inadequacies of rating scales and adminis- 
trative opinion as to the success of teachers in their relationships 
with children prompt the investigator to turn to the children for 
this answer. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Epwarp A. STRECKER, FRANKLIN C. Epauanu, Jack R. Ewatt 
AND LEO KANNER. Practical Clinical Psychiatry. New 
York: The Blakiston Company, 1950, pp. 506. 


For some time to come it is the general medical practitioner who 
will treat the vast majority of psychiatric patients, particularly 
those who are suffering from psychoneurotic and psychosomatic 
disorders. With this fact in mind, the present or seventh edition 
of a popular textbook in psychiatry since 1925 is written to 
satisfy the needs of medical students and doctors in general 
practice. The content is presented in fifteen chapters in the 
usual textbook fashion. Most of the chapters are devoted to the 
consideration of special psychoses or neuroses. These include 
“Organic Reaction Types,” “Toxic Psychosis,” ‘ Affective 
Reaction Types,” “‘Schizophrenic Reaction Types,” ‘‘Constitu- 
tional Psychopathic Inferior,”’ “‘ Reactions of Developmental and 
Constitutional Defects,” ‘‘Paranoid Reaction Types and Para- 
noia,”’ ‘Traumatic Reactions,” and ‘‘ Psychoneuroses.”’ 

The first chapter is on ‘‘ Personality Development and Func- 
tion’’ and here we get an early expressed appreciation of Adolf 
Meyer’s orientation. To Dr. Meyer this volume is dedicated; 
however, the chapter does contain an expressed appreciation of 
the fact that a large segment of psychiatric thinking of today is 
derived from psychoanalysis. In this chapter particularly, and 
here and there in other chapters dealing with matters other 
than interpretive material, there is a tendency to use short quota- 
tions which seem, at times, to be in contrast with more rigorous 
thinking. Hence, we find a quotation in this chapter, for exam- 
ple, from Lin Yutang which reads as follows: “Our mind was 
originally an organ for sensing danger and preserving life. That 
this mind eventually came to appreciate logic and correct mathe- 
matical equation I consider a mere accident. Certainly it was 
not created for that purpose. It was created for sniffing food, 
and if after sniffing food it can also sniff an abstract mathematical 
formula, that’s all to the good.””’ The section on psychopathology 
is nearly entirely limited to a brief description of Freudian mental 
mechanisms. The treatment of ‘‘Methods of Psychiatric 
Examination” is quite detailed but without enough explanation 
and illustration of use of the detail. The chapter on “Support 
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Psychotherapy,” which particularly features four ‘helps,’ does 
contain much that can be useful. ‘‘Support Psychotherapy’’ is 
distinguished from psychoanalysis by the authors and is referred 
to as ‘target therapy’ since its main purpose is to unearth as 
completely as possible the hidden psychopathology. The 
implication is that ‘support psychotherapy’ can be relevant, 
useful, quite thorough at times. Skillfully used, they say, it 
almost always traces the main outlines of underlying mental 
conflict and sometimes it penetrates quite deeply. One piece of 
advice in this connection is relevant; namely, that the psycho- 
therapists’ maturity should incline him to freely utilize even 
measures which he somewhat dislikes if they are needed to help his 
patients. Non-directive counselling is described as too rigid 
for everyday use at times. ‘I’ of one author appears at times 
to get mixed with the ‘we’ of all collaborators. For example, “I 
have come to believe that the development of what might be 
called a normal amount of anxiety is a basic need of childhood’”’; 
also, ‘Finally, I do believe that something that might be called 
spiritual outlook, perhaps with some religious values and convic- 
tions, is an important constituent basic need.’’ Which ‘I’ of the 
authors this is, it doesn’t say; the chapter as a whole is written in 
‘we’ terms. Group therapy is given lip service to or is praised 
although only a short paragraph is devoted to this form of 
therapy in ‘Support Psychotherapy.” 

The last chapter on the psychopathology of childhood is written 
by Dr. Leo Kanner and is a compact and good chapter for the 
purpose. All in all, this seventh edition of a popular textbook is 
likely to be as well received as have been its predecessors and 
deservedly so in spite of the fact that one could criticize it for 
not containing more psychodynamic content or emphasis. 
Even though the book is written with the medical practitioners 
in mind, this is intended as a first textbook and should be evalu- 
ated as such. As such it is, as its preceding editions, a good, 
substantial text. H. MELTZER 

Psychological Service Center 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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Horace B. Enauisn. Child Psychology, New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1951, pp. 561. 


Many psychological text books are little more than summaries 
of one experiment after another. These may be pieced together, 
more or less successfully, by some sort of logical framework, but 
the reader comes away with the feeling of having spent his time 
poring over psychological abstracts. 

English’s Child Psychology belongs in a different category. 
He states frankly that he has a deep concern for children, and 
believes that we are daily discovering through science ways of 
promoting their welfare. His book was admittedly written for 
the purpose of getting those ways adopted as widely as possible. 
In accordance with this aim, English has taken the pains to 
develop an easy informal style, and has produced a book which is 
preéminently readable. 

The book is addressed, not to the research worker, but to the 
young prospective teacher, who may possess only a limited 
background in psychology. It should prove usable as a text in 
elementary child psychology. 

The entire book is centered around the project of making a 
case study of a child. Not content with merely furnishing the 
outline for such a project, English gives detailed instructions 
about how to make contacts, what to say to parents, how to 
interview the child, how to observe him in school, how to arrange 
to take him to a movie, how to make records (carefully dis- 
tinguishing fact from interpretation), and how to prepare the final 
report. A very complete case study is included in the book to 
serve as a sample. 

Although the beginning student may see only the practical side 
of the book, anyone familiar with research in the field will become 
progressively aware that the various opinions are consistent with 
experimental conclusions. In other words, English has given 
his readers the results of a lifetime of study without inflicting 
upon beginning students a tedious and (for them) unnecessary 
mass of detail. MELVIN G. Riae 

New Mexico Highlands University 
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